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To. hi Excellency | 
JohN Lord Carteret, 
| Lord Lieutenant of Treland,. 
and one of his Majeſty's 


moſt Honourable  Privy- 
Council. e 


My Lord, 
| FS[I7 > 9 F a8 my Author . 
8 [= ſomewhere ob- 
ſerves, to let 
him ſpeak for himſelf, Que 
— be 


* F . 


1v The Detlcation: - 
og libros ſe han de dedicar 
a EI, a Quien por raſon 
del Argomento ſe le deve 
la obra, the Subject then 
of this Irifle, which | 
was what flattered me in- 
to the Preſumption of | 
laying it here, makes 
it no more than a juſt 
Debt brought home to 
your Excellency ; who, 
by your extenſive and 


un- 


The Dedication: 
unbounded Munificence 


to Men of Letters and 


Merit, are the Support 
of this Republick ; and 


| by your own tranſcen- 


dant Endowments and } 
Acquiſitions, do make it 
even rival its antient 


Splendor and Digg 
I AN ſenſible, my 


1 how ready the 
World will be to ex- 
A, pect 


C 


vi The Dedication 


pect a juſt and regular 


' Tranſlation, when they 


ſee your Illuſtrious Name 
at the Head of it; but 
as Things of this Na- 
ture are not to be ſup- 
poſed to carry any Pro- 
portion to the Greatneſs 
of the Receiver, I pre- 
ſume it to be no Demi- 

nution of the Compli- 
_ if though a be- 
„ coming 


— 
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coming Miſtruſt, or ra- 
ther Conſciouſneſs of the 
contrary, I anticipate: 
the Cenſure of others: 
in owning its Defaults: 
Was this a perfect Tranſ- 
lation, it might then 
pretend to do even Hos 
nour to your Excellen- 
cy, as being the firſt uf 
that Kind that ever was: 
But as it is, I it ans 


out in a long Panegy- 


mY The Dedication 


impardonable Piece of 
Ambition, in that I pre- 
ſume to ſhelter it under 
the Umbrage of your 
Great Name. 


Ix is a Digreſſion, 
I muſt own, very conſiſ- 
tent with the uſual Pomp 
of Dedications to run 


rick of the Prudence, 
Conduct, 
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Conduct, and other ſhi- 
ning Qualifications of 
the Patron; but your Ex- 
cellency, who has riſen 
above the ordinary Pitch 
in all of theſe, hes out 
of the Reach of an or- 
dinary Pen; and there- 
fore it would be to act 
inconſiſtently with the 
Senſe I have of my own 


Weakneſs, to attempt |; 
any 


x The Dedication 


any Thing of that Kind 


here. 

Tan, My Lord, 
Wur Excelleucy's 

Moft obliged, / 
Moft devoted, and 
Humble Servant, 


4 


J. E. 
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nE Author of this Vp 


6 4 
Br ſion, Down Dixco Ds 


22 


SAAVEDRA, has ſufficiently 
enough recommended himſelf 
to the World, not to want any 
Py of mine to be added in 
bis | 


Ai PREFACE 


his Behalf ; his Hiſhury of the 


| Goths, and Political Emblems, 


have left but few, I pre- 
fume, who are any thing con- 


verſant with the Spaniſh Wri- 


ters, unacquainted with his 


Character. And as a preli- 
minary Account of this Piece, 
is what, I rather imagine, 


the Reader will be moſt apt 
to expect; I chooſe to ſu- 


n the Trouble of the 


for mer, 


* 
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former, as well for his ſake 


as my own, and to detain 


him with as few Words as 
F can concerning the lats 
ter. 


Don Francisco IcNAcio 


DE PorREs, who writ the 


Preface to the Original, has 


this remarkable in the Com- 


mendations he gives it; That 
tho it was the firſt Flower 
| " 


xy PREFACE. 


of our Author's Wit, yet it 
might juſtly rival his more 
mature Performances, both in 
its Delicateneſs and Ripe. 
neſs. His Words are as 
follow ; Eſte Eſcrito fue la 
primera for del ingenio de 
D. DIEGO DE SAA 22 
Por ſts ternura y por ſu fra. 
gancia puede competir 4 los 
frutos de ſu Iftoria Gotica, y 
de ſus Empreſas Politicas la 


l Sagon 
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$az0u. In which Words, I 


can't but hint at a very pal- 
pable Miſtake, which the 
above mention'd D. I6NAcio- 
has committed, m making this 


| the firſt Production of our 


Author; ſince I have no-fur- 
ther to go than D. Dizco's 
own Words to contradict it 1 
for Page 45. of this Viſion, 
where he tells us, the hard Fate 
which all Books of Politicks 


Une 


xvi PREFACE 


unexceptionably - almoſt met 
with in this Republick, he ex- | 
preſly mentions his Political | 
Emblems, and the great Con- 
cern he was in for them. | 
Which, as it ſuppoſes him to 
have writ his Emblems ſome- 
time before, ſo it plainly, 1 
think, proves D. Id NACIO to 
have erred. But however, thus 
far I may ſafely venture to 
join in with D. IoNAclo, that 
this 


| out the Whole, beſides the 
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this Viſion, whenſoe ver it was 


writ, is nothing inferior to any 
of the Author's, whether la- 
ter or earlier Works. The 


great Reading, Judgment, and 
Diſcernment that run through- 


fne and pertinent Reflections, 


| wherewith he has occaſionally 
enliven'd and diverlify'd it, 
do diſcover à lively Genius, 


and extenſive Learning: His 
Lan- 
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Language is eaſy and elegant, 


and ſuch as was reckon'd a | 
good Standard in the Age he 
lived in: His Invention, in- 
deed, which I think the Spa- 


niards are not over-valued for, 


in that they never confine, 


nor lay any Reftraint upon 


it, runs ſometimes low, and 


leaves him to grovel ; which 
obliged me: here and there 
we 
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to except fome few Lines, 
taken Notice of in the Mar- 
gin; a Liberty, I hope, not 
altogether mexcuſable, if not 


unjuſtly taken: Which, whe» 


ther it be, or no, I mult leave 


| thoſe read in Spaniſh to judge. 


Upon the Whole, for I would 
not be tedious, it may pals 
for a pleaſant Deſcription, a 
ſhort, but crowded Landskip, 


\ 
| » 
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of this imaginary  Repub- 


lick. 821 


TAE Sketches he gives of 


the Characters of the moſt 


eminent Hiſtorians, Neis, and 
other Authors, are likely to 


afford the Reader a not - un- 


pleaſing Entertainment: As 
likewife his tracing up · the 


Progreſs and Advancement of 
Poeſy in Spain and Laly; 
where 


where he takes Occaſion” to 
mention the moſt celebrated 


Poets of both Nations, and to 
point out their ſeveral Ex 
cellencies and Perfections. 


BuT not to anticipate the 


Reader's Pleaſure any fur- 


ther, I now - take- my Leave 
of him, with this Petition, 
That the Faults which have 


crept into the Preſs, as I 


fear 
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ho am 
a Diſtance 
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to me, w 
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iſe and correct them. 
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Who are mentioned, and cen- 
ſured in this Book. 
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Plautußs, 
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WAS running over in bo 
my Mind the prodigious: - -7 
Number, and continual. _ * 
Increaſe of Books "thro? - -? 
the Liberty of the Press, 
and the Preſumption of Writers, wha, . 
make a downright Trade of it; when -=Y 
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2 The ReyunLicxwf * 


falling aſleep, a Veil was drawn over 
thoſe. Images which my Thoughts, 
while awake, had been employ'd about; 
and I found myſelf in Sight of a City, 
-whoſe Capitals of Silver and radiant, 
Gold dazzled me with their Luſtre, and 
that carried their aſpiring Tops even 
above the Clouds. I was captivated 
with its Beauty, and had a longing De- 
Fre to approach it; when, on a ſudden, 
I diſcovered an elderly Man that was 
making towards it; whom, as I came 
up, and entered into Diſcourſe with him, 
I immediately perceiv'd to be Marcus 
pur, by the Deſcription I was well 
F acquainted with, that Cicero and others 
naive of that univerſal. Scholar, Upon 
Enquiry what City that was, he, with 
aqn engaging Air of Complaiſance, told 
me it was the Republick of Letters, and 


2 offer d his Company to conduct me to 
1 „ OP: 


65 - LY. 4 
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a Sight of what was moſt curious 
therein; which I readily accepted, and 
placed myſelf under his Direction- 
In our Way, which his Converſa- 
tion agreeably deceived, I could not 


but take Notice, that the Fields on all 


Sides of us were covered almoſt over 
with Hellebore; and, as my Curioſity 


led me to ask him the Reaſon of it, nge 


anſwered me, That as divine Providence 
did always place the Remedy near the E- 
vil, ſo it had put this Herb near at Hand 
for the Good of the Inhabitants, Wh 


were by their hard Studies and Lucu- 


brations grievouſly ſubje& to Diſtem· 
pers in the Brain. Vaſt Multitudes of 
the People there were gathering this 
Herb, as being a * Specifick to improve 
the Memory; but not without impair- . 


1 


. ing 


* Nacardina, the Word expreſt here by Sperifck, is | 


traperly the Name of an Herb in Spain, that is 


Seat Hep to the Memory, Vid. Steph. Spaniſh Dick. 5 


4- The onen of 
ing the Judgment, They were but 
ſmall Gainers by it, methought, ſince 
what they acquired to the one, they loſt 
in the other. The Memory, tis true, is 
the Store. Houſe to Knowledge; but then 
it takes in Good and Bad alike, Happy 
would it be for Man, were he as able 
to forget, as he is to remember: The 
Remembrance of Good paſt does but 
grieve us, as the Senſe of preſent Evil 


* us en 5. 


1 were by this Time arrived at the 


= city, where the Trenches about it, Iob- 
F 8 ferved, were full of a black Liquor, the 


Walls high, and planted all along with | 


_ = Gooſe and Swan Quills, which diſchar- 
> ged whole Bales of Paper. There were 
Z white Towers that ſerved as Bulwarks; 
. in the Inſide of which were wooden 


* Peſtles, | 
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* Peſtles, raiſed by Water, that 
falling with their Ends down into 
Stone Mortars, pounded great Heaps 
of Rags toa very Pulp ; which being 
ſpread over ſquare copper-wired Steves, 
and put to drybetween Blankets, became 
Sheets of Paper. A Commodity eaſily 
enough made, but what coſts dear to Man- 
kind. How fruitful, thought I with my 
ſelf, are we of Invention, in finding out 
Things to our Hurt! Gold and Silver, 
the Bane of human Tranquility, were 
providently hid from us by Nature, 
cloſe within the Bowels of the Earth ; - + 
She, wiſely conſulting our Quiet, lodg'd . © * 


them in Places far remote, entrenching - ä 


them with the Ocean, and immuring 
them within high and craggy Mountains. 
But the reſtleſs Induſtry of Man found-” 0 


B2 ie? 


* 6 


* : Viga's, or Beams of Wood, as the pos calle | 
"em; Gut they are nſualy called Nicknockers, 
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out Arts and Means to make Seas navi- 
gable, and to force a Way through 
Mountains to get at thoſe Metals which 
occaſion ſuch Diſturbances, Wars, and 
Deſtruction in the World. And in like 
Manner, worthleſs Rags, that lie upon 
the very Dunghils buried in Filth, are 


by us with Diligence ſought for and 


fetch'd out from their Ordure, to be 
converted into Paper : Upon which we 


_ conſume our Reſt and Labour; by which 
Malice often gets the better of Inno- 


cence; and which has filled the World 


with endleſs Diſputes, the various Dif- 


ferences and Sects in Religion, 


Tus Frontifpiece of the City Gate 


vas diverſi ify'd with beautiful Columns 
of ſeveral Sorts of Marble and Jaſper ; 


the Structure whereof, methought, was 


_—_— with a Decault, as I only per- 
ceaved 
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eeived the Dorick Order, that rough 
Emblem of Labour and Fatigue, torun 
throughout the whole. In Niches be. 
tween the Columns ſtood the Statues of 
the nine Muſes, with muſical Inftru> 
ments in their Hands, fo exquiſitely 
wrought, and touch'd with ſuch vigorous 
Strokes of Art, as in a Manner ſoften'd 


the rude Marble into Life. My Mind, - 


in the pleaſing Rapture it was affected 
with, ſeem'd ſenſible of the Preſence 
of thoſe Intelligences and their Muſick, 
ſo celebrated by Antiquity, that dwell 
in the Spheres. Clio, as it were, fired 
the Breaſt with Emulation by the noble 
Exploits of renowned Heroes: Tei- 
chore raiſed the Soul with the ſweet 
Harmony of her Muſick: Erato warm'd* 

B 4 the 


Ihe Author repreſents this Muſe as holding fort h 
Numbers, and a Pair of Compaſſes ; but as neitber of 
het are the Simbols of Erato, I have taken the Li- 
bert to repreſent her as the Etymolgy of her Name direc- 


tea me, Vid. Pere Mountfauc dans ies Antiq. Tom. 1. 
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the Affections with the kindly Influences 
of Love: Polyhymnia quicken'd the Me- 
mory; and by her Aſſiſtance, Urania en- 
deavoured to excite Men to the Study 
of the Stars: Calliope exalted the Mind, 
and ſet it upon glorious Enterprizes. 
The Frontiſpiece was terminated by 
Apollo, who, with his golden Locks 
flowing down his Shoulders like Streams 
of Light, held a Lyre in one Hand, 
and his Plectrum in the other. 


ENT RING the Suburbs, I ſaw Men 
buſted in thoſe Arts that are but the Ha- 
bits of the Body; merely Handicraft, 
in which the Underſtanding bears little 
or no Part. Theſe are the ſpurious I 
ſae of the Sciences, from whence they 
derive their Being and the Laws they 
are upheld by, altho' not ſenſible of it, 

„„ 
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and operate without being able to ac- 
count for their own Operations. 


As very little occurr'd amongſt theſe 
Mechanical Arts worthy to engage our 
Attention, except * Dedalus the Athenian, 
who was making Oſtentation of the Saws 
Augre, and other Inſtruments, he pre- 
tended the Invention of. We walked 
haſtily through them, and came tothoſe 
Arts wherein the Underſtanding takes 
Place, and the Hands ſerve but as In- 
ſtruments to it: The which are ſubal- 
tern to, and have their Dependance up- 
on the ſeven Liberal Sciences, which 
are only converſant about Words and 
Quantities, Between theſe and the Me- 
chanical Arts, a River glided gently 
along, that parted them; over which 
was a Bridge built of Marble, and upon 

* 2 it 


— 


Ad famous Blackſmith of Athens. 
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it a beautiful Gate raiſed on Columns of 
Jaſper; about the Cornices whereof there 
hung whole Trophies of the Inftruments 
belonging to theſe Arts, as Pencils, Pal. 
let-Boards, Squares, Compaſſes, and 
Chiſſels. On the Top of the Gate ſtood 
Architecture, repreſented by a fair Vir- 
gin in Alabaſter, diſplaying the Legs 
of a Pair of Compaſſes upon a Plan of 
Building; and beneath her, upon the 
Pedeſtal, were theſe Lines of Michael 
Angelo engraven in Talian; 


Non ha Iottimo Artiſta alcun Concetto 
Che un Marmoſolo in ſe non circonſcriva. 


She was join'd on her right Side, by 
Painting, who ſtood upon the Cornice of 
a Capital, with a Pallet full of Variety 
of Colours in one Hand, and a Pencil 
5 5 
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in the other, having a Mask hanging 
down from her Neck : And at her left 
Side was Sculpture crown'd with Laurel, 
reclining herſelf upon old Fragments 

of Statues, When we had paſſed thro", 
the Gate a fine ſpacious Street open'd 
to our View, all along which were beau 

tiful Portico's riſing on each Side in 
Arches, inhabited by the ſeveral Pro- 


feſſors in theſe Arts. The firſt were the | | 


Artichects, lead up by Agatharns the 
Athenian, who boaſted the Invention of 


the Art. X Soſtratus was drawing the Plan 


of his Watch-Tower of Pharos; as Spin- 
tar of Corinth was drawing that of his 
Temple | 


— — 


* For a further Account of moſt of theſe Avtiſts, vid. 
Plin. Hiſtor. lib. 35, 36. 4s * Pauſaniæ Hiſtor, 
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Temple at Delphi. * Chares Lyndins be- 
held with a kind of Surprize his own 
| Coloſſos of Rhodes : t Sugillas was intent up- 
on the + Mauſolaum of Artemiſcia; and Ar- 
remidorus ſtood fix d in Attention upon the 
|| ForumTrajanum, Others were buſily em- 
| ploy din perfecting Columns, Baſis, Pe- 
deſtals,Plinths,Cornices, Architraves,and 
Freezes ; all which concur to compleat 
2 Building: A Labour how much too 
great for the Short Span of Life! in 
which our firſt Tears are hardly dried 
up before our Death-bed Groans are 
heard. And a little further were Stra- 

42 tonicus 
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+. X The Author and ſeveral others call this Artiſi Chares 
Lydius, But through Miſtake ; for he was born in a Town 
of Rhodes, & Name Lyndus; and from thence he was 
. called Chares Lyndius, Vid. Plin. lib. 34. Se&. 18. 
Edit. Harder. 

+ Vid. Car. Stephani Di&. Hiſtoricum. 

+ 4 noble Monument erectedto Mauſolus by his Queen 
Artemiſcia. 

The Forum Trajanum was where the Treaſury or 


L'Epargne, as the French call it, of Trajan, flood. 
Vid. Hottman. Lexic. 
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tonicus, Acragas, Mentor, Betus, and Aus 
tipater, carving Figures upon Silver; 
among whom Srratonicus had artfully cars 
ved a Satyr ſo extreamly like the Life, 
that the Nymphs ſtood trembling at it 
for Fear, Zopirus was raiſing all the Ex- 
travagancies of Oreſtes in Baſs Relief, 
upon two Silver Goblets : Pythias had 
juſt given the finiſhing Strokes to that 
inimitable Piece of his, called * Magi- 


riſcia. 


IN another Portico was the Royal 
Attales limning for his Diverſion Va- 
riety of Figures upon Canvaſs, not a 
little proud of this his Invention. And 
hard by there was a Company of Tro- 
jans employ'd in Embroidery and o- 
ther fine Needle-work, There were 
likewiſe great Numbers of Germans, 

pur- 


— 


* A famous Piece of Cookery, 
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purchaſing to themſelves immortal 
Honour by curious Pieces of Ta- 
peſtry ; whereon they ſtamp'd ſuch 
admirable Figures, with ſuch an Air 
of Life, as Painting, or even Nature 
herſelf might envy. But what 
gave me great occaſion to wonder 
was, that they work'd thoſe ſo beau- 
tiful and natural Figures, with their 
Tool underneath the Frame, not ſeeing 
what they did ; for the wrong Side of 
the Work was towards them : which 
gave me further occaſion to reflect, in 
how much the ſame Manner, but with 
a vaſtly different Degree of Succeſs, 
do Princes, with their Inſtrument of 
State, ſign and order to be done 
Things brought before them, of which 


* they ſee but the wrong Side, and know 
little or nothing of. Among theſe Ar- 


tifts : an Egyptian, I oblerved, was of 
ſcatter d 


ſcattered Pieces of Marble forming a 
humane Body; which he ſo artfully diſ- 


poſed and enliven'd with ſuch maſter- 
ly Touches, that the Pieces ſeemingly 
became under his Hands Muſcles and 
Arteries: An Artifice not unlike this, 
but too frequently comes in Play 
in the Politicks of theſe Times, 
whereby Potentates of looſe and dif 
united Motives collected together, form 
a Pretext for undertaking an unjuſt 
War, or maintaining a cruel Uſurpa- 

tion, 5 


IN the next Portico we advanced to, 
were Alcamanes, Cricias, Neſtocles, and 
Agelades, hewing out Statues in Marble 
Pyrgoteles was engraving Alexander the 
Great upon Jewels, a Priviledge only 
allow'd to him; as to caſt him in 
Braſs was l to Ly/ppus z and ag 
| Apel 
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Apelles was honoured with that to draw 
his Picture: An Immunity aſcertain'd 
to true Bravery, that no vulgar and or- 
dinary Genius dare attempt its Praiſes, 
which the greateſt Encomiums can ne- 
ver equal. Phidias held ſome Fiſhes in 
his Hand, ſo cut out to the Life, that 
Water ſeem'd only wanting for them 
to ſwim. On one Side of us there lay 
juſt finiſhed the Figure of * Bellona, con- 
tain'd within the Round of her own 
Buckler ; which agreeably ſurprized me 
with a Conviction, in ſpite of Geometry, 
that a Part may be equal tothe Whole, 
not but we may daily ſee as much in 
Treaties and Negotiations amongPrinces, 
wherein the being but a Part, often over- 
ſways and proves more than equal ro theWhole. 
Among 


— 


* Colotes made the Buckler, and it was Panzmus 
that painted the Goddeſs within it, Vid, Plin, lib. 34, 
K 35. 2 
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Among the laſt, tho juſtly to be rank- 
ed with the firſt of the Art, ſtood * Ver- 
vin, putting the laſt Hand to his Daphne, 
half transformed into a Laurel: It 
{0 impoſed upon the Eye, that I could 
not help being under a kind of Con- 
cern, leaſt the creeping Bark would 
cover her beautiful Limbs over: 
Her Hair was viſibly almoſt turned 
into Leaves, which the Wind, ruſtling 

between them, ſeem'd to ſnake. 


We walked but alittle farther, before 
we came to the Maſters in that Painting, 
that Rival of Nature, and that ſome- 
times even improves upon her: The 
Invention of which was greatly con- 
teſted. Gigas the Lydian made Preten- 
ſions to it; which Pyrrhus diſputed 
with him. The Corinthians likewiſe, 

and 


— 


9 


* 4 Spaniſh Statuary. 


| and ae were the firſt that marked 
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and * Egyptians, put in ſeverally their 


Claims to it; the laſt ridiculouſly  $ 


affirming to have invented it, ſome 
fix thouſand Years before ever the 
Grecians came to make uſe of it: A 


Difficulty, I perceived, not eaſily to be 


elear'd up, in as much that Arts are 


inſenſibly almoſt carried on to Per- 


fection, no one in particular bearing 
the Honour of it, but the Glory re- 
dounding to All in general. 


ALL luminous Bodies do naturally 
project a Shade; and from thence, in 
all Probability, it was that Men, by 
obſerving the Out-lines that bounded 
the Shadow, took the firſt rude Hints 
that gave Birth to this Art. Ardices 


out 


* 


* his pretended Claim of the E tians is ran 
Natice of by Pliny in lib. 3 5. on BS 
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out theſe Lines, and colour'd over the 
Figure comprehended between them: 
Polignotus and Aglaophon brought into 
Uſe the black and white Colours: 
Philocles the Egyptian invented Lines: 
Apollodorus the Pencil: And Antonelus 
Oil; whereby he 8 Eternity to 
Painting. 


HERE the Pleaſure with which J ſur- 
veyd the Objects about me, was di- 
ſturbed by a Fray that broke out be- 
tween the two great Rivals, Zeuxes 
and Parrhaſius; and as Zeal in Matters 
of Judgment runs commonly very high, 
in that it touches Man in the nobleſt 
Part, fo from Words, they threaten'd 
coming to Blows :* Zeuxes was greatly 
incenſed at the Miſtake he was decei- 

ved 


* 1 


V Conteſt between the two Painters is taken 
word for word almoſt ons of ay in lib. 35, 3 
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ved into by the Picture of Parrhaſſus, 
and to be even with his Adverſary, 
drew ſome Grapes ſo natural, with a 
Boy holding them in a Basket, that the 
Birds came and picked at them. It 
might have lower'd hisPride, methought, 
altho the Grapes were ſo well imitated, 
that he had ſucceeded no better with 
the Boy, fince he could not frighten 

away the Birds. But ſo near ally'd are 

the greateſt Beauties with the contrary 
Faults, that they both lie within the 
fame Piece, We made Matters up be- 
tween them, and proceeded on till we 
came to Ariſtides; who was giving with 
his Pencil ſuch Attitudes and lively 
Graces to his Figures, as diſcoyer'd 
the very Paſſions and Aﬀections of the 
Soul. And Pretogenes had now een al- 
moſt finiſned his Picture of Jahſus, 
which 


— ty. 
ä II e 


—— 


—— 


* The Portrait of a Hunter with his Dog. 
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which he had been ſeven Years about , 
living all that Time upon nothing but 
moiſten'd Pulſe ; for other Food, he 

was afraid would clog and fully: his 
Fancy. This Work was deſign'd' a. 

Place in the Temple of Peace, and 
therefore his utmoſt Skill had been 
employ'd upon it; and to compleat 
the Picce, there was now only wanting 
to expreſs the Foam of a Dog; which. 
after ſeveral ſucceſsleſs Attempts, he de- 
ſpairing ever to ſatisfy himſelf in,daſh'd 
a Sponge againſt it, with an Intent to 
blot out the whole. I was greatly 
ſurprized at the Paſhon I ſaw him in, 
to go to ſpoil what had ſtood him in fo 
much Time and Labour; but I was 
much more ſo, when I found that 
the inconſiderate Daſh of the Sponge, 


directed by Chance, had happily ef- 


fected what he in vain pretended to 
with 
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with Art; which furniſhed me with 
this Hint, that Chance very frequent- 
ly hits right, where the greateſt Heed 
and Carefulneſs happen to miſcarry; 
and that ſometimes we ought to fol- 
low the firſt Impulſes Nature ſtirs us 
on to Action by, as being, perhaps, 
the Influences of ſome ſuperior Power: 
And beſides, it may ſerve to ſhew 
that all Succeſs in human Affairs is 
not to be aſcribed to the Prudence of 
Man, but rather to the Providence of 
God, by whoſe Aſſiſtance we come at 
it. My Attention was here drawn off 
by the Spaniſh Air and Dreſs of Na- 
varette the Dumb; from whom Na- 
ture, to be even with him for his o- 
ther excellent Faculties, had kept 
back that of Speech; ſhe foreſeeing 
that his Works, which were ſo many 


ELM Copies of hers, would ſpeak 


3 : loudly 
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londly enough of themſelves: And be- 
hind him was Diego Velaſquez, with his 
Picture of Philip IV. to which he had 
given ſucn an Air of Life, and ſo 
admirably expreſs'd all the natural 
Greatneſs and Majeſty of his Mein, 
that it awed me into a kind of Re- 
ſpect and Reverence. 


In this rich Repaft of Painting, 
while T was feaſting my Eyes, I 
drew near to a Circle of Men, who were 
diſputing the Precedency of Painting 
and Sculpture. Lyfippus aſſerted it to the 
latter; for in this, ſaid he, a more 
exact Knowledge of Symmetry is re- 
quired, and a greater Skill in expreſ- 
ſing the Lineaments ; wherein a 
Fault, if once committed, could not 
be rectified: Beſides, that Sculpture 


lay open to the Judgment of more 
Senſes 
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Senſes than one, as the Touch as well 
as Sight, the Perfection of which con- 
ſiſted in all Sides alike : And that as to 
the Matter of this, it was both more 
precious and durable than Canvaſs, 
or what Painting was done on; that 
it much longer preſerv'd and perpe- 
tuated down the Memory of. great 
Men, and was more apt to ſtrike 
and affect the Mind. Apelles, on the 
_ other Hand, produced ſeveral Reaſons 
and Arguments to ſecure the Prefe- 
rence to Painting : This, replied he, 
is a filent Hiſtory, that preſents to 
our View a great Variety of Actions 
together, diſcovers the Nature and 
Greatneſs of them: The Place like- 
wiſe, and the very Motion Things are 

done in which it gives the Mind a 
pleaſing Satisfaction to know, the 
Pencil never fails to deſcribe ; but 

they 
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they commonly eſcape the Chiſſel: 
And if Sculpture, by its Bulk, diſco- 
ver'd the Largeneſs of Bodies, fo like- 
wiſe did Painting too, although upon 
a a plain Superficies, by rightly diſpo- 
ſing the Lights and Shades, In 
Sculpture Bodies kept a determinate 
Diſtance ; but Painting could wider 
or contract, enlarge or leſſen the Diſs 
tance, ſo as to deceive the Sight. 
And, continued he, not to mention 
the Advantage it has from Co- 
lours, which in a Manner give the ut- 
moſt Perfection to Things, and open 
to the View the very inmoſt Motions 
of the Soul, The Noiſe and Heat they 
diſputed with on both Sides, would in 


all likelihood, have broke out into a 


Rupture, had not Michael Angelo, that 
great Maſter in both Arts, ſtept in be- 
tween, and compoſed Matters, by de- 
eb C monſtrating 
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monſtrating to them, with three Cir- 
cles interſecting each other, that Sculp+ 
ture, Painting, and Architecture, were 
all three equal, and mutually aſſiſted 
one the other. 


W1THDRAWING from this Buſtle, 
we made towards the City Gate, 
which was adorned with a beautiful 
Arch, whereon the ſeven Liberal 
Sciences, Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, 
Arithmetick, Muſick, Geometry, and 
Aſtronomy, ſtood join'd hand-in-hand. 
The Gates were of that Braſs, or Corin- 
 thian Metal, ſo famed by the Antients, 
all fraught with Figures in a beauti- 
ful Relief; which put me upon enqui- 
ring of Polydore Virgil, for he was juſt by 
me, who the Artiſt was, and what Hiſ- 
tory was meant by them. Upon that 
Gate, ſaid he, is engraved the Inven- 
tion 
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tion of Printing, done by a Foren- 
tine, whoſe Chiſſel has left no Part of 
the World a Stranger to its Fame. 
Don't you ſee, continued he, pointing 
up with his Hand, that Set of Men 
| Whoſe ſtern and auſtere Countenances 
ſhew a Contempt of all the Opinions 
and Goods of Mankind? how difres 
ſpectfully they caſt their Eyes upon 
that Virgin there, with a Crown of 
Gold upon her Head, and a Trumpet 
in her Hand, who makes a Motion ta. 
fly away, being incenſed at their Scots 
and inſolent Jeers, and to bend her 
Courſe up towards that craggy Moun- 
tain ? She, then, is Glory; and thoſe - 


Men, ſaid he, are the Stoicks, W. 
make but a Jeſt of her, and deny her to 


have a Place among the Real Goods f 
Mankind, as being a Felicity foreign 
to the Nature of the Soul, and quite 

RE ont 
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out of its Reach, and that depends 
upon the Opinion others entertain of 
us, She is highly provok'd at this Uſage 
of theirs, and takes her Flight, as you 
ſee, being accompanied only with a 
few noble Spirits to the Top of that 
Mountain ; where, proſtrate at the Feet 
of her Mother Virtue, who inhabits 
thoſe: rude Deſarts, in Company with 


Vigilance, Labour, and Art, her three 
conſtant Attendants, ſhe complains to 


her of the Diſregards and ill Treat- 
ment of thoſe Philoſophers. Virtue en- 
deavours to comfort her, by reminding 


her of the good Effects of her Fame, 


continued down in the Feats of An- 
tient Heroes, and to be carried on to 
future Ages by thoſe, Who ſhall open 
new Ways and Tracts in the Ocean, to 
the Diſcovery of other Worlds, the 
known one being of too narrow Limits 
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for theMind of Man. Alas! replies Glory; 
you always offer at removing my Un- 
eaſineſs, with what rather aggravates 
it : What, tho' my Fame be great, yet 
you know how empty and periſhable 
it is, ſince that it relies upon the 
Tongues of others, and is form'd of no- 
thing but Words, the Daughters of the 
Wind, into which again it is reſolvd; 
affording Occaſion of Triumph to my 
moſt mortal Enemy Ollivion. Theſe _ 
Words of Glory, being followd with 
Tears, as you may eaſily diſcern by her 
Countenance, prevail upon Virtue to 
give Orders to Art, that Damſel you ſee 
her leaning upon, to procure ſome Re- 
medy for the making Fame immortal, 
Art obeys her; and if you carry your Eys 
a little farther that Way, ſaid he, you'll 
ſee her conſulting with Nit, that Vir- 
gin whoſe Mantle, all beſpangled with 
72 C 3 Stars 
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Stars, half covers her Face over ; who 
tells her, that as the great Architect of 
the Univerfe had ſtamp'd his Eter- 
nal Decrees upon a dark Fold of his 
Garment in Characters of Light, ſo it 
would be practicable to expreſs, and to 
give a Body to the Conceptions of the 
Mind, with ſome black Dye upon white 
Paper; which, in ſpite of Oblivion, 
would make Words the Vehicle of Fame, 
equally laſting with Obſcurity herſelf, in- 
to which Oblivion endeavoured to ſink 
Fame, 1 


Ar is highly pleasd with this 
"Suggeſtion of Night; and, as ſhe is pre- 
paring to make Int, the Gods that fit 
in yonder Clouds with, their Eyes in- 
tent upon the Affair, foreſeeing that 
this Invention would advance Glory in- 


to the Number of the * they ſtrive 
Who 
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who ſhall applaud her Deſign firſt, and 
help to bring it to Perfection. Bacchus 
ſupplies her with Wine, Jupiter with 
Galls, Pomona with Gum-Arabick, 
Veſta with Vitriol, Phebus with Heat; 
which, together with the other Mate · 
rials, make Ink; of which thoſe Bot- 
tles you ſee there are full, as like- 
wiſe the Trenches you muſt have 
taken Notice of at your Entrance : 
And this is what has procured Immor- 
tality to Glory, and is the main Sup» 
port of this Republick. 


Ueo the other Gate proceeded 
Polydore, a Spaniard, that received 
his Birth upon the Banks of Segu- 
ra, who purchaſed rather Envy than 
Wealth to himſelf by his Abilities, has 
engraved the Invention of Printing, 
There you may ſee how Religion, af- 

C4 ter 
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ter the ſeveral Countries ſhe has tra- 
verſed over in the World, and the Ig- 
norance and profane Abuſe ſhe has 
met with, at length arrives at Spain 3 
where the Tagus with Adoration re- 
ceives her, and pays the true Worſhip 
to her, erecting to her Temples, and 
acknowledging but one ſupreme Being 
the firſt Cauſe of all Things. Religion, 
pleasd with theſe Demonſtrations of 
Kindneſs ſhewn her by the Tagus, does 
in a full Council of the Gods repreſent 
the Obligations ſhe lies under to the 
infinite Majeſty of Jove; through whom 
the reſt act, not as diſtin& from him, 
but as Parts derived from his eternal 
Eſſence, The Council, after ſome De- 
liberation upon the important Service 
done to Religion, unanimouſly almoſt a- 
greed, that the leaſt they can do is 
to enlarge the Dominion of the Tagus 
ta 


4 
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to the utmoſt Bounds of Europe, quite 
to the Coaſts of Africa. But Oceanus, 
the Father of the Gods, thinking this 
too mean a Return for ſuch a Nation, 
| Propoſes to. the reſt that other Divi- 
ſion of the World, which either was ne- 
ver known, or elſe has been forgot by 
Men ſince the profound Depths and 
mountanous Heaps of Waters have 
disjoin'd it from the Triple Continent, 
The Diſcovery and ' Conqueſt of this 
new World, ſays the God, is but 
a Juſt Reward for ſo brave and pious 
a People as the Spaniards, All the 
Gods concur with him in his Opinion 
and, as it is too difficult a Deſign to 
be brought about by ordinary Means, 
it being next to an Impoſſibility al- 
moſt to reduee to Obedience, and civi- 
lize ſuch vaſt Nations, and at ſuch æ 
Diſtance from one another, with a ſmall 
C5 Num? 
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Number of Men; the Celeſtial Con- 
clave diſpenſes, out of their infinite 
Wiſdom, the convenient Means for ef- 
fecting it, Nereus facilitating the 
Voyage thither by the Help of the 
Loadſtone; Mars inventing Gunpow- 
der; Vulcan furniſhing them with Ar- 
9 tillery, wherewith the Spaniards, as if 

armd with Thunder, may ſubdue 
the Barbarians by Multitudes; and 
the better to propagate Religion by 
the Help of Books, Mercury, to excuſe 
them not only from the immenſe La- 
bour of Scri bes, but their Ignorance 
and Errors too, inventing Types ; which 
Vulcan there is caſting in Lead and 
other hard Metal; and * P}iton, he who 
flands a little behind Vulcan, is blend- 
3 ing, 
io this Phiton was, I no 250 find ; nor de I 


| think likely that he was the Inventor of Printing Int; 


or Polydore Virgil, whom our Author has 420 fol- 
8 wd, 


—— — — 
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ing together Soot with Linſeed Oil, 
with which ſhmy Matter the Types: 
being ſmeared over, and afterwards: 
preſs'd, leave their Impreſſion upon 
the Paper; ſo that now one ever ſo ig- 
norant, may draw off almoſt infinite 
Numbers of Sheets in a Day's Time, 
altho' not able to write a Word. 


sven Maſterly Art ran through 

the Work of the Gates, that I could 
not but imagine Ingenuity herſelf to 
reſide there: And as I advanced fur-- 
ther in, I caſt my Eyes upon the Por- 
traits of the Inventors of Letters. diſ- 
poſed in ſeveral Niches: The firſt 
were 


low d, mentions a Gentleman, by Name Joannes Cuthen- 
bergus, as the Inventor both of Printing and of this 
Sort of Ink : His Words are theſe, — Imprimendarum 
literarum artem excogitavit ( oannes Cuthenbergus. - 
— non minore induſt; 


ia reperto ab eodem, prout fe- 


runt Auctore (Joanne videlicet ſupra dicto) novo A- 
tramenti genere, quo nunc Literar. Impreſſores tan - 
tum utuntur. Vid. Polydor. Virg. de rerum Inyent.. 
lib, 2. CAP. 7+ 8 TEES 


8 Curioſity have permitted me, I ſhould 
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were the Chaldeans, next the Aſſrians 
and Phenicians ; and among them were 
more eminently conſpicuous, Palamedes, 


the Inventor of four Letters; Simonides 
who found out as many more; and Cad- 


mus the Inventor of Sixteen. * Claudius 
Cæſar likewiſe was honoured with his 
Picture there, for the Addition he 
made to the Greek Language of four 
Letters. Two ſupercilious Gramma- 
rians in an old-faſhon'd Dreſs, with 
Beards down to their very Girdles, 
loaded with Satchels, and great Bunches 
of Keys, were the Porters. to theſe 
Gates : So intolerable was their Arro- 
rogance, and ſo inſolently proud were 
they of their Charge, that would my 


Cex- 


n 


—— 


* Claudius invented only three Letters; Vid. Ta- 
Atti Annal. lib. 11. and Suetonius in Vita Claudii ſub. 
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certainly have turn'd back, rather than 
be obliged to them for Entrance, 
I hno ſooner paſsd through the Gate, 
but a fine Edifice, with a large Area, 
or quadrangle Opening before it, fo 
alarm'd my Curioſity, that it imme- 
diately put me upon asking Pohdore 
what it was; who anſwered, That it was 
the Cuſtom-Houſe, or Probation-Office, 
where all the Books ſent to the Repub- 
lick, from all Parts. of the World, were 
brought. The whole Place was cover'd 
over with Loads of Books. Some Carri- 
ages, it was remarkable, were ſad ly put 
to it, to drag only one Book at aTime; 
the Beaſts, panting and dropping with 
Sweat: So inſupportable a Load is 
Stupidity, as to make the very Sides 
of a Mule crack to bear it. Theſe 
Loads of Books were put under the 

Examination of ſeveral grave Cenſors, 
| : each 


y * 
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each recognizing thoſe Books that fell 
under his Profeſſion ; who, after a ſtrict 
Peruſal, only admitted ſuch for the 
Service of the Republick, as were the 
genuine Iſſue of their Authors, and 
well done; ſuch as might improve 
the Underſtanding, and be of Uſe to 
Mankind. But as for the reſt, not to loſe 
the Paper, though the Work was good 
for nothing, they very prudently, 
deſigned them for the domeſtick 
Services and Occaſions of the Re- 
publick, laughing at the vain Appe- 
tite the Authors of them thirſted with 
after Glory. I drew up to one of the 
Cenſors, who had, I perceived, under 
his Inſpection all theLaw-Books ; and he 
being quite ſurfeited with the immenſe 
Heaps of Codes, Tracts, Deciſions, and 
Councils, made this Exclamation ; 
O Jupiter ! if thou haſt any Regard for 

Things 
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Things below, why doſt thou not favour 
us every hundred Years, at leaſt, with 
a Juſtinian; or elſe let looſe upon us 
whole Swarms of Goths, who may put 
a Stop to this Inundation, as it were, 
of Books. And without opening any 
more, he gave them by the Groſs to 
light Fires with, and to put Fiſh or 
Hog's Lard in. 


Taz Cenſor of the Books of Poetry 

had whole Waggon-Loads of Poems, 
Comedies, Tragedies, Satires, Eclogues. 
both Paſtoral and Piſcatorial, brought 
to him. 


THE amorous Pieces the old Gentle- 
man very pleaſantly devoted to be 
made Patch-Papers of for the Ladies, to: 
wind Worſted upon, or wrap up Sweet» 
Meats or Kentiſh Cherries in. The Satiri- 
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cal, he ordered to be made Needle 
and Pin-Paper of, to fold up Pepper 
and Snuff, or to weigh Things in: But 
very few of theſe, when examin'd, 
proved worthy the being acquainted 
with. Much the ſame Succeſs had 
the Books of Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, 
Necromaney, Sortzleges, Divinations, 
and Chymiſtry ; for even almoſt all of 
them were ſent to be made Sky-Rockets, 
and other Fire-Works of. 


THE Cenſor that received all the Phi- 
lological Books ſhewed great Uneaſi- 
neſs in his Face, being up to the Head 
and Ears in Commentaries, Quæries, An- 
notationes, Scholia, Obſervationes, Caſtiga- 
tines, Centuriæ, and Lucubrations : But eve- 
ry now and then he would break out in- 
to great Fits of Layghter at the Greek 
Titles, Latin Books, or others in the 

Vulgar 
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Vulgar Tongue, were decorated with; 
whereby the Authors ſottiſnly imagi- 
ned to give Authority to their Works : 
Juſt as Fathers out of the ſame Kind of 
Vanity, are apt to give their Children 
the Names of Charles and Pompey, 
thinking that the Names will infuſe 
into them the Bravery and Greatneſs 
of thoſe renown'd Men. Some of 
theſe Books the Cenſor kept ; but moſt 
of them he ordered for the Apothecaries 
to entitle their Pots with, which are 
uſually entitled with Greek, altho' the 
Simples contain'd in em be of the 
Growth of ſeveral Nations, I ſmiled 
at the Application he made of them, 
and could not but admire the pleaſant 
Manner he puniſhed in the Vanity of 
thoſe too, who ſcattered up and down 
their Works Scraps of Greek. 


MosT 
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Mos of the Hiſtorical Books were 
excluded the Cuſtom-Honſe; and order'd 
to be cut into Triumphal-Arches, Feſ- 


toons, and other Paper Figures; as 


thoſe of Phyſick, were converted into 
Wads for Guns, as mortal to the full 
as Ball; and thoſe of natural Philoſo- 
phy, were to be cut into Paper Cats 
and Dogs. 


Ar this Juncture there arrived from 
ſeveral Parts in the North, from Fance 


and Zahy, Mules laden with Books of Po- 
liticks, and other State Matters, number- 
leſs Aphoriſms and Commentaries upon 


Tacitus, the Republicks of Plato and 
Ariſtotle, This noiſome and pernicious 


Baggage fell under the Cenſure of a 
vene- 
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venerable Elder, whoſe grave Coun- 
tenance beſpoke the Wiſdom and Can- 
dour of his Mind ; who, when he be- 
held thoſe Loads, cry'd out; © O you 
* Books! that are openly acknowledg'd 
to be dangerous, in which Religion 
* and Truth are made to ſerve a Turn 
and a Convemiency ? what Tyran- 
* nies have you ſet up in the World? 
“ and how many Kingdoms and Com- 
* monwealths have your Councils over- 
« turn'd? Upon Deceit and Malice it 
« is, that you pretend to ground the 
* Preſeryation and Security of States 
4e upon, little conſidering how ſhort of 
« Duration ſuch rhuſt be, that ſtand 
upon ſuch falſe Bottoms: Whereas 
* Religion and Truth only eſtabliſh 
4 Government upon fix'd and immove. 
« able Foundations. Happy therefore 

F alone 
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* alone is that Prince, who, by the 
* Strength of his own Genius, learns 
* bleſſedly to reign with Prudence.” 
I very conſiderately weigh'd theſe im- 
portant Reflections, and concluded from 
the Scope of them, that he would con- 
demn theſe Books to be made Paper- 
Mills of, to be carried away by every 
Wind, or elſe into Vizor-Masks; ſince 
that the whole Study of Politicians, 1s 
to gloſs over Falſhood, and to make 
it reſemble Truth; and, with an art- 
ful Diſſimulation of their Knavery, 
to diſguife their Deſigns. But, how- 
ever, he order'd them directly for the 
Fire, giving this for his Reaſon, That 
the Paper of them carried ſo much 
Venom in it, that to ſuffer them 
to go about in Shops only by Pieces, 
would be to endanger the publiar 
Peace; 
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Peace ; and therefore it was much the 
ſafeſt Way, to commit them to the 
Flames This rigorous Procedure of 
his, made me ſhrink up my Shoulders 
for fear of my Political Emblems, al- 
tho' I had compoſed them with the 
greateſt Regard to Religion, Reaſon, 
and Juſtice, It affected me with fo 
great a Concern to ſee the Labour of 
ſo many Men quite flung away, that I 
could no longer attend to the ſevere 
Examination, but enter'd forthwith in- 
to the Cuſtom-Houſe; where I was 
diverted in a four- ſquare Hall, at the 
Hurly-burly there was in weighing of 
Authors Talents, and ſettling to each 
their true Worth. Upon the Roof of 
the Hall, was drawn all the Brightneſs 
of the eighth Sphere with the ſeveral 
Conſtellations, the Zodiack, adorn'd 
with its twelve Signs, interſecting the 
1:4 Phere 
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Sphere, and from the four Corners, up- 
on which this Circle was drawn, there 
ruſh'd forth the four Winds; the Eaſt 
Wind came forth wrapt in white Clouds; 
the Weſt, ruddy and turbulent ; the 
South Wind breathed out Flo -- 
ers; and the North ſhook out of his 
gloomy Mantle, Snow and Hail. Up- 
on the four Sides were deſcribed the 
Seaſons of the Year; the Spring was 
crown'd with Roſes; the Summer 
ſhew'd herſelf deck'd with Ears of 
Corn; Autumn with Vine-leaves; and 
Winter appear'd cover'd over with 
dry and parch'd up Brambles. In the 
Middle of the Hall, there hung up a 
Roman Balance, with a ſmall Weight 
hard by it; at which Mens Talents 
were weighd by the Pound and 
Ounce ; but their Judgments only by 
| Drams 
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Drams and Scruples. And hard by, 
at the Light of a Window, ſtood Her. 
nando de Herrera, ſumming up with 
cloſe Attention the ſeveral Weights, and 
comparing the Talents of one Author 
with thoſe of another by a Touch» 
ſtone ; wherein he was, methought, 
very liable to ſome Miſtakes, inaſmuch 
that Wits are not always what they 
ſeem to be ; ſome being at firſt 
Sight lively, and to Appearance 
very ſprightly, although of little 
or no Sterling worth. Others again 
without making the leaſt Oſtenta- 
tion or outward Shew, poſſeſs great 
Shares of it. However, I was deſirous 

(as 
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(as he was one greatly converſant in 
both the Italian and Spaniſh modern 


Poets) to enquire of him the Eſteem 


he held them in; to which, as I very ci- 


villy asked him, he as civilly made An- 


ſwer, When the Roman Empire fell, {aid 
he, it carried along with it into Ruin, as 
is uſual, the Arts and Sciences; but when 
that Bulk of Greatneſs became divided, 


and cantoned out into particular Domi- 


nions and Governments over ah, Peace 
again lifted up her Head, and the 
Arts and Sciences began to flouriſh a- 
new, 


_  PETRARCHA was the firſt, who, in 
that dark Confuſion of Ignorance, ſtruck 
out from his own Genius, as from a rich 
Flint, Sparks that gave Light to the 
Talian Poetry. His Spirit, Elegancy, 
Beauty, and Erudition, equal him to 

| the 
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the 0 diſtinguiſhed among the ans 
tient Poets, | 


Dax TE, in ſtudying to ſhew ts 
Scholar, ceaſed to be the Poet; and?» 
in ſhewing the Poet, appear'd leaſt the 
Scholar; for he ſoars above ordinary 
U miſſing his Aim to 
inſtruct with Delight, which is the Life 
of Poetry, nor imitating well, Which i is 
the Form of it. 


LEWIS AR IOS o, through the Rich- 
neſs of his Vein, and the Fertility 
of his Invention, broke the ſacred Laws 
of an Epic Poem in the Unity of it; 
who not confining himſelf to one 


Heroe, celebrates a great many in 

one entertaining and ingenious Diſ- 

courſe; but the Thread of it is often 

interrupted, andnot fine enough: And 
| D 


Mariano. 
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Marino, in his Adonis, followed him in this 
Licence, being more intent topleaſe than 
inſtruct, whoſe Invention and Elegancy 
form a beautiful Parterre with ſeveral 
Beds of Flowers in it. 


Tox qua ro Tasso obſerves with a 
more religious Awe the Precepts of the 
Art in his Poem, which ought not to be 
approach d but with Reſpect and Reve- 


rence. 


AND what happen d to the 1ralians 
fell out in common to the Spaniards ; 
for, while their Necks lay under the 
African Yoke, they were ſſo haraſd 
with cruel Serpents coming over a- 
mong them from the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces of Africa, that their Muſes were 
frighten'd away into their Retirement 
upon the Mountains, to tune their In- 
ſtruments; till Juan de Mena removed 

their 5 
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their Fear; and amidſt the Noiſe and 
Din of Arms, drew them forth from their 
Solitude, to raiſe the agreeable Harmony 
of their Voices: In him there is a great 
deal to be learn d and admired, altho- 
not the beſt to be imitated ; for ſo horrid 
were their Laws of Conſonants that- 
ſprang up in the Midſt of Ignorance,.as 
that they were contented with puttiag 
their Conceptions into Couplets, tho ever 
ſo ordinary. After him flouriſhed the 
Marquis de Santillana, Gorci, Santhez, Cuſ- 
tana, Cartagena, and others, who came 


by little and little to apply the File 


to their Works. 


Avuslas MaRCH writ -in the Dialect 
of Lemoſina, and ſhews himſelf a Maf: 
ter in the Theory or ſpeculative Part 
of Love; wlio gave Hints to Petrarcha, 
which he, with his more elegrant Pen, 

. | improved 
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improved; and in a Manner made his 
, * 
* 8 


WHEN the Times grew more polite, 
Garcitaſſo aroſe, who, by the Strength 
and natural Efficacy of his Genius, and 
the Aſſiſtance he had from Foreigners, 
carried Poetry to a more exalted Pitch. 
He was the Chief in the Lyrick Kind, 
who, with his Sweetneſs, Significancy, 
and well-choſen Words, unveiPd the 
Sentiments of the Mind; which to ex- 
preſs, as it more properly belongs to 
Songs and Elegies; he in them even 
Wo out-did himſelf, elegantly diſplaying 
= dhe Affections, and carrying them a- 
long with him wherever he pleaſed ; 
and, if in his Sonnets, he may ſeem 
negligent and careleſs, it is to be char- 
-ged upon the Times he lived in: In 
his Eclogues he, with great Decency, 
| makes 
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makes uſe of pleaſing and welkturn'd 
Expreſſions, that have the Air of the 
Country, and ſavour of the Village, 
but without the Booriſhneſs and Ran- 
cour of it; of which Mantuana and 
Euxina, in their Eclogues, are full. He 
tempers the Ruſticity with the Ele- 
gance of his choiſe Words, after the Pat- 
tern of Virgil. 


IN Portugal flouriſhed Camoes, the 
Honour of that Kingdom, He 'was 
ſoft, amorous, full of Conceits, and 
excellent in both the Lyrick and Epick 
Kind of writing. And Boſcan, a Con- 
temporary of Garcilaſſo, as he writ in a 
Language not his own, deſerves the 
greater Praiſe, and is the more excu- 
ſable for ſome Improprieties. 
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To theſe ſucceeded Diego de Mendo- 
2a, who is lively and ſurprizing in 
his Sentiments and Fancy, but ſlo- 
venly and impolite. Much about the 
ſame Time flouriſned Cetina, who is 
Pompous and delicate, but wants Vi- 
gour and Nerves. And then appeared 
with greater Luſtre Lewis de Baraona, 

an excellent Scholar, and of a noble 
Spirit; but ſhar'd in common with 
Auſonius the Misfortune of having no 
one to conſult with; ſo that he gave 
looſe Reins to his luxuriant Fancy, 
without either Reſtraint or Art, At 
that Time, likewiſe, lived Juan de 
Arjona, who ſet about the Tranſlation 
of Statius, animated with the very Spi- 
rit of the Author; but Death interrup- 
ted the Work, and left it only begun : 
In which he ſhews a great Vivacity 
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and Genius, confining himſelf to the 

Laws of Tranſlation, without deſcend- 
ing to Trifles; as Anguilara, has done 

in his Tranſlation, or rather Paraphraſe 

of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


- Don ALONSO DE ERCILLA, altho' ta- 
ken up in the Hurry and Occupation 
of Arms, which prevented his acqu- 
ring all the Learning neceſſary for 
fuch a Work, does difcover in his 4- 
rancana à great Spirit, accompanied with 
a rich and flowing Facility. Pr, 


ABOUT our own Times there revi- 
ved a Marcial Cordues, in the Perſon of © 
Lewis de Gongoza, the Delight of the 
Muſes, and Favourite of the Graces; 

a great Maſter in the Caſtilan _ — + 

Language; who, when he delights 

himſelf i in toying with it, and in di- 
| D 4 playing 
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playing the pleaſantry and pretty 
Turns of the Equivocal Words in it, 
he diſcovers an incomparable Sagacity. 


And in Things more ſerious, when he 


gives a Looſe to his Imagination, he 


is exact and clear, his Conceptions not 


being too ſubtle and refined to be un- 


derſtood ; which indeed was his Caſe 
afterwards, when he withdrew himſelf 


from the Vulgar, and affected to be ob- 


ſcure, a Fault, however pardonable in 


him, even in that he was noble and 


inimitable. His Pohphemus ſometimes 


ſtumbles for want of Light ; but then 


he takes the larger Strides for it: If he 


ſometimes loſes himſelf in the Deſarts, 


he afterwards appears with the greater 


Pleaſure to thoſe who purſue him, and 
penetrate into the Author's Subtilties, 


Bartholomy Leonardo de Argenſola, his 
Contemporary, was the Pride of Arragon, 


 . and 
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and Oracle of Apollo; whoſe Eloquence, 
Erudition, and Solidity, attended with 
ſuch a noble and ſublime Fancy; fo 
perſpicuous and judicious a Diſpoſition 
of his Words and Sentences, will be 
ever the Admiration of all, thongh 
to be imitated but by few. Too haf- 
ty a Pen fully'd his Works with ſome 
Blemiſhes, which the Careleſneſs of the 
Preſs afterwards enlarged ; a Misfor- 


tune which moſt Poſthumous Works are 
liable to. 


LorEZZz DE VEGA is an illuſtrious 
Branch of Parnaſſus ; of ſo redundant 
an Invention, that he was only at a 
Loſs what to chooſe. His Copiouſheſs, 
which he was too much enamoured 
with, made him deſpiſe the Scantineſs 
and Dryneſs of Art. His Works are like 
a rich Wardrobe, wherein one may 


— 
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Pick and cull Jewels in the great Va- 
riety to his Fancy. 


AFTER the pleaſing Account I was 
entertained with by him of theſe Au- 
thors, not being particular in the Or- 
der and Rank he diſpoſed them in; 
I was going out of the Cuſtom-Houſe, 
When the confuſed Noiſe of number- 
leſs Voices that broke forth from the 
Schools on one Side of us, ſuſpended 
my Attention for a while; till, by my 

- Curioſity being carried into them, I 
found Antonio de Nebrija, Miguel de Al- 
warez, and others, inſtructing Youth in 
Grammar ; without a thorough Know- 
ledge of which none could be admitted 
a Denizen of the Republick, The tire- 
ſome and infinite Number of Grammar 
| Rules, altho greatly reduced by San- 


ehez. Brocenfis, in his Learned Minerva; 
which 
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which was, however, enlarged again 
by Gaſper Schiopius; ſo burdened the 
Capacities of the Youth, that a great 
many through Impatience quitted their 
Studies, altho' of ſuitable Abilities for 
Learning; and, out of the great Aver- 
. Fon they bore to Grammar, choſe ra- 


ther to apply themſelves to the Army, 


or ſome Trade, to the great Detri- 
ment of the Republick, of which they 
were thereby incapable ever to be- 
come Citizens. Others, likewiſe, in 
attaining to an ordinary Skill in the 
Latin Tongue, having conſumed four 
or five Years, the beſt Time of their 
Lives for them to improve in the 
Sciences, were at laſt entire Stran- 
gers to the uſeful Parts of Knowledge, 
It gave me great Uneaſineſs to think 
that ſo much Miſchief proceeded only 
from Ignorance; and, therefore, ſaid I ta 
| Varro 
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Varro, how is it that ſo much Time is 
flung away in teaching only a Lan- 
guagey which, without Rules, by Uſe 
and Practice, might as well as other 
Languages be learned in three or four 
Months ? and why are not the Sciences 
taught, as the Grecians and old Romans 
were uſed to do, in the Mother 
Tongues; ſince that almoſt all of them 
are capable on't? To which his Anſwer 
was, That moſt People diſproved the 
received Method of Teaching Grammar, 
ſo there were certain Cuſtoms that all 
diſliked, yet all fell in with them: 
And in Spain, continued he, the worſt 
ort is, and that not ſo much owing to 
the Method, as to the Neglect in Parents, 
that they don't take Ad vantage of the 
younger Years of their Children, when 
they are apteſt and beſt diſpoſed by 
Nature for learning Languages ; and 
TER | the 
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the like holds good in other Nations; 

for no ſooner do Children begin to 
babble, but forthwith a Latin Accidence, 
or Propia que Maribus,1sclapp'd into their 
Hands, Then, as to the Sciences, it 
would be altogether improper to ex- 
| poſe and make them common in the 
Mother-Tongue ; beſides, that ſince the 
Roman Empire was broke to Pieces 
the Latin Tongue, which was fo univer- 
ſal came almoſt to be loſt, it was 
neceſſary to preſerve it, not only up- 
on account of the many learn'd Books 
writ in it, but alſo that different Nations 
might enjoy the Benefit of one another's 
Studies, and Improvements, they being 
made publick in one common and ge- 
neral Language; which could not other- 
wiſe be brought about but by the endleſs 


Fatigue of Tranſlations z which disfi- 
gure 
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gure and greatly impair the Strength of 
their Originals. 


BH N; the Schools were all the moſt 
famous Univerſities in the World; as 
that of * Berytus, built firſt by Dioclefian 

and Maximinian, and rebuilt afterwards 

by the Emperor Juſtinian That like- 
wiſe built by T heodofius in Poland : Thoſe 
of Padua, Vienna, Ingolſtat, Salamanca, 

Alcala, and others. The Students were 

all ina Confuſion, engaged in hot Diſ- 

putes, all the Blood of their Bodies being 
ſummon'd up into their Faces, and toſ- 
ſing their Hands about in the greateſtDiſ- 
order; all obſtinately aſſerting, but not 
one convinced: Which ſhew'd me how 
well adapted is the Hieroglyphick of 
e Egyptians, that repreſents Schools by 

8 3 
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a Graſhopper. The Advantages reap- 
ed in moſt of theſe Univerſities but 
little anſwered the Labour and Time 


ſpent in them; for their Arrogance _ | 


far exceeded their Knowledge, and 
more was doubted amongſt them, than 
really learned, Such a Space of Time, 
not their Aquirements advanced them 
to the Degrees of Batchelors and Doc- 
tors, nay, ſometimes Money alone pro- 
Cured them their magnificent Diploma's, 
and dubb'd the Ignoramus Profeſſor, autho- 
rizing him to read publick Lectures, and 
to retail the Sciences at ſo much per 
Quarter, 


HERE I was fixd in Attention at 
the ſolemn Proceſſion the Hiſtorians of 
Greece, Rome, and other Nations, made 
by me in a moſt regular and decent 
Order ; whom, as they paſſed me _ 

* | 7 
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by one, Pohdore, at my Requeſt, was 
pleaſed to inform me of, giving me 
their- Names and Characters, This, 
(ſaid he) that advances foremoſt with 
that Circumſpe&ion, and moves fo 
flowly on, is Thucydides; who, in Emu- 
lation of Herodotus, writ his ſententious 
Hiſtory of the Peloponefian War: He 
that next comes ſo penſi ve, and with a 
down-caſt Countenance, is Polybins, 
who writ forty Books of the Punick 
Wars; but we have only five of them 
left ; which have in a Manner eſcaped 
the Injury of Time, but not the Ma- 
lice of Sebaſtian Maccio; who has thro' 
Ignorance treated him ill, not know- 
ing that his Deſign was not to give a 
naked Relation only of Things, but 
likewiſe to inſtruc. 


AND 
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AND he that follows in the looſe and 
plain Dreſs, whoſe Countenance diſ- 
covers an ingenuous and prudent Mind, 
that ſets free from the baſe Slavery of 
Flattery, is Plutarch; ſo great a Maſter 
in both the Arts Military and Political, 
that, as Bodin has obſerved of him, he 
may paſs for an Umpire in bot. 


THE cther that approaches with 
that eaſy and finiling Countenance 
that lively and engaging Air, is Xeno- 
phon, call'd by Laertius, the Athenian, 
Muſe, and by others more properly, 
the Attic Bee. | 


He in that ſhort, but neat and ele- 
gant Dreſs, is Salluſt, a profeſs'd Ene- 
my to Cicero; whoſe conciſe Brevity 
comprehends more than the moſt ver- 


boſe 
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boſe Eloquence ; which, however, was 
cenſured by Aſinius Pollio, and & Seneca, 
who think him obſcure, bold in his Tranſ- 
lations, and his Sentences unfiniſhed, 
and left off, 


HE with the thick Eye-brows, aqui- 
line Noſe, and a large Pair of Specta- 
cles, that draws up this Way with ſhort 
but quicker Steps than the reſt, and 
with an unaffected and genteel Air, is 
Tacitus, that great Favourite of the Em- 
perour Claudius; who order'd his Pic- 
ture to be put up in all Libraries, and 
his Works to be copied over ten times 
| 4 


at 


* wonder kow the Author happen d to charge Sc- 

neca in com mon with Pollio, a; agreeing with the latter 
ir the Fudgment he made of Salluſt. Pollio, inde d, 
writ a Beok expreſly to ſhew his Faults ; but Seneca, 
does no wherc ſeem, thai I remember, to concur with 
him in his Opinion, nay, 1 far was Soneca from it, 
that he rather endeavoured to turn to t he Praiſe of Sa- 


luſt, what Livy would perverſely have look like mean 
ard affected in kim. Vid. Voſſ de Hiſtor. Lat. & Se- 


nec. Controver, 25. lib. 5. 
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a Year, All this Diligence, however, 
could not reſcue from Oblivion the far 
greateſt Part of his Works; and thoſe 
we have continued down to us, lay 
many Years buried in Obſcurity be- 
fore they came to be made publick by 
a German; who, with his Countryman 
the Inventor of Gun-Powder, makes it 
a Queſtion, which made the World 
the worſt Preſent. Such tyrannical 
Doctrines run through theſe Works, 
and ſich deadly Poiſon has been im- 
bibed from this Fountain, that Budæus 
calls him the moſt flagitions among 
Writers. But ſo great a Hazerd do 
thoſe run that write under arbitrary 
Princes, that if they praiſe them, they 
are ſure to paſs for fawning Flatterers; 
if they reprove them, and pry nar- 
rowly into their Vices, they are then 
thought ſpightful and malicious. But, 
HY how- 
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however, this Calumny charged upon 
him by Budæus is wiped off, and made 


up to him by others, who as laviſhly 


commend him, Pliny calling him Elo- 


quent, Popiſcus, Spartian, and Sido- 


nius, loading him with the greateſt 
Encomiums. 

Minp, mind, (ſaid Pohdore) that 
ſerene Countenance, thoſe prominent 
Lips that diſtill very Honey; obſerve 


well his Dreſs, all embroider'd with 
Flowers. This is Titus Livy, of equal 


Glory to the Romans, with the Extent 
of their Empire, He ſhunn'd the Im- 
piety of Pohbius, but gave indeed into 
its oppoſite Superſtition, which uſually 


happens, that avoiding one Fault, we 


unluckily fall into another. 


Now 
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| Now carry your Attention towards 


him that follows: Take Notice of his 


particular Garb, which in its Way is 


ſo perfect, that to pretend to alter, 
would be to ſpoil it: This is Suetonius, 
You may perfectly ſee by his Coun- 
tenance the Uneaſineſs of his Mind, 
how ſcornfully he diſdains the Syco- 
phantry of Courts, or to connive at the 


Faults of Princes, tho ever. ſo ſmall ; 


if ſuch may be call'd ſo, that thoſe at 
the Helm commit ; whoſe Actions be- 
ing ſo conſpicuous, the Vulgar blindly 
follow, either through Flattery, or ſome 
other baſe and ſervile Principle, not 
conſidering whether they be good or bad. 
For as ſome Jewels, tho with Flaws in 
them, receive an additional Value, not 


their own, by the Opinion the Vuk _ 

gar entertains of them, and are preferr'd 

to richer and more precious ones; ſo 
| the 
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the Actions of Princes, tho bad and 
vicious, paſs for good and commend- 
able ones among their Subjects, who, 
preferrably to all others, follow thoſe 
Actions they have their Head a Pre- 
ſdent for. 


Hz that ſhews himſelf next with a 
Sword in one Hand, and his Pen in the 
other, is Julius Cæſar, who is as unpara- 
lelld for the Bravery of the one, as 
he 1s inimitable in the Elegancy of 
the other; upon whom Nature has 
employ'd her utmoſt Efforts, in finiſh- 
ing both the Soldier and Scholar, en- 
nobling him with an exquiſite Judg- 
ment, ſo that he ſhew his Perfections 
to the greateſt Advantage, and his 
Weakneſſes he moſt artfully diſſembeld. 
But, indeed, who is fo cloſe an Adhe- 
rent to the Truth, as to diſcover his 
own Imperfections? or can ſet ſo looſe, 
— and 
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and at ſuch a Diſtance from himſelf as 
to be able to diſcern them? For if 
we are ſo byaſs d by Affection in repre- 
ſenting other Mens Actions, putting them 
in quite different Lights, how likely are 
we to be over-ſway'd by it when we 
ſpeak of ourſelves? and that eſpecially 


when our Abilities and Bravery are the 
Matters in queſtion? 


Tas genteel but plain Dreſs, hand- 
ſome but not tawdry, of him that fol- 
lows, continued Polydore, readily diſco- 
ver to you that this is Philip de Caminer; 
whoſe unaffected Air and Countenance 
ſeem to intimate the Solidity of his 
Judgment. The other in a flovenly 
and impolite Habit, with his long Beard; 
is Guiciardini, that ſworn Enemy to 
the Houſe of Urbin. He in the thick 
Rug, which, as thick as it is, hardly 
——_ him warm, is Paulus Jovius, a 

| Flat- 
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Flatterer of the Marquis de! Baſto, and 
the . Houſe of Medices, but a profeſt 
Enemy to the Spaniards, which are 
Faults that Jultly wy his Hiſ- 


tory. 


LASTLY came up . in the 
Rear, covered with a large Garment 
trailing afterhim, and accompany'd by 
Don Diego de Mendoza, who was quick 
and lively in his Motions. To theſe 
 follew'd Teſty Mariana; who, to ac- 
quire the Reputation of a faithful and 
impartial Hiſtorian amongſt other Na- 
tions, took care not to ſpare his own, 
nay, and often to condemn it in Mat- 
ters quite doubtful : He affected Antiqui- 
ty, and as others pull their Beards pur- 
poſely to look the younger, he, on 
the contrary, did it to make himſelf 
appear the older, 


WHEN 
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Ex the Proceſſion was ended, we 
continued on our Way, till oneach Side, 
I took Notice, there were the moſt cele 
brated Libraries, both antient and mo- 
dern. As that of Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
adorned. with 609600Volumes; the Vati- 
can; that of St. Ambroſe at Milan of 
40000 Books; and ſeveral others. A- 

mong the endleſs Variety of Books 
we light upon, ſome the moſt An- 
tient were writ upon Palm- Tree Leaves 
- finely ftitched together, and likewiſe 

upon the Film peabd off between the 
Bark and Trunk of Trees; which, as 
its called Liber in Latin, it gave the 
Name of Liber to a Book. Others, 
again, were writ on Sheets of Lead, 
and on Tables covered over with War, 
the Characters whereon were made by 
an Iron Pin, called Sylus among the 
Romans; from whence came the Ex- 
preſſion of a good or bad Style. Others 
Ee "2" "2 We 
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we found done upon the inmoſt Peal 
of a Ruſn, found in Egypt about the 
Time Alexander ſubdued it; tho ſome 
date the Invention of it much higher; 
Which is call'd Papyrus, and from thence 
aroſe the Name of Paper. Sonde were 
writ on the Skins of Beaſts, 'call'& Pos 
gaming, becauſe firſt invented in Per 
gamus, at the Time that ' Prolomy Phila 
delphus made an Edict, no Paper ſhould 

be carried out of his Kingdom; being 
Jealous of Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 
his compiling a Library to vie with 
his; even as now-a-days we ſee that 
© arti] in the Trade and Commerce 
of their Subjects, do often emulate and 
envy one another. The Books, I ob- 
ſerved, were not bound, as they are 
now ; but rolled about wooden and 
Ivory Rolls, with ſilver or golden Nobs 
at the End of them, whence they took 
their Name of Volumes. All theſe 
| pub- 
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publick Buildings were ſo diſpoſed, as 
that they ſeem'd to terminate ſo ma- 
ny Streets; one of which, methought, 
| I was juſt entering into, which I found 
myſelf at the Top of an eaſy Aſcent, 
that was divided into ſeveral riſing 
Hills; which were ſurcounded ' with 
loneſome Vales, that by the Solitude 
which reign'd throughout them, ſeem'd 
_ defign'd for Retirement and Contems 
plation. At certain Diſtances there 
were ſcatter'd up and down in theſe 
Vales, little Huts or Shades, ſo mean 
and naked of all Ornaments, that no- 
thing more could be meant by them, 
than as for Defences againſt the Incle- 
mencies of the Seaſons; wherein, how» - 
ever, as I afterwards found, no deſpi- 
| cable a Part of this Republick took up 
| their Abode. 


Tux firſt whereof that fell under FM 
Obſervation, were the Gymnoſephiſts, ly. 
2 ing | 
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ing along upon the Ground quite na. 
ked, and buſily employ'd in their Phi- 
loſophical Enquiries. 


AND advancing a little farther, I 
came to the Druids, who were commit- 
ting their ſacred Myſteries to Writing, 


Ixꝝ x next ] paſſed, were he Magi 
of Perſia, the Chaldeans, the Turdetans of 
Spain, the Indian Bracmans, the Rabbi- 

\ wiſts, Cabbaliſts, Sadducees, and others; 
who were all, with the greateſt Atten- 

tion, exploring into Nature's Secrets, 

and carrying their Diſquiſitions into 
her very inmoſt Receſſes, to whoſe 
rude and coarſe Labours it is, we owe 
the ficſt Appearance of the Sciences. 

And amongſt them, T ſpy'd Prome- 

theus, who for his inſatiable Thirſt after 

Knowledge, was ſaid to have a Vul- 


ture continually gnawing at his Heart: 
. 23 
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He made ſuch Diſcoveries in Arts, that 
till then had lain hid from the World, 
and by imparting them to Mankind, 
ſo mollify'd their Barbarity, poliſh'd 
and civilized their rade Manners and. 
Cuſtoms, uniting them into Societies, 
that by a ſmall Figure he may be 
ſaid to have new formed them, by in- 
ſtilling noble Sentiments into their 
_ earthly and grovelling Bodies. Exch- 
mion, by the cloſe Attention, he kept 
his Eyes fix'd upon the Moon, ob- 
ſerving her ſeveral Motions and dif- 
ferent Phaſes, ſeem'd downright ena- 
mour'd with her. Atlas ſtood fo intent- 
ly gazing at the Stars, that to have ſeen 
him, one would have imagined he 
ſupported the whole Firmament upon 
his Shoulders. Protens, by his nice Spe- 
culations upon the Riſe, Growth, and- 
Tranſmutations of Things, worked 
E3 . * 
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himſelf into a Belief, that he put on 
their ſeveral Forms and Natures. 


IN a gloomy Shade, which the maſt 
ed Branches of ſeveral Trees loving- 
ly conſpired to make, were ſeated the 
ſeven Wiſe Men, that Conſtellation 
F Luminaries, which by their borrowd 
Light from the Eaſt, ſhone ſo bright all over 
Greece. They exhibited to us a con- 
vincing Demonſtration, that as Pride 
is the genuine Offspring of Ignorance, 
ſo that Modefty is the undoubted one 
of Wiſdom : For ſome Fiſher-Men of 
Inia having by Chance taken up in 
their Nets out of the Sea a Golden 
Tripos, made as it was thought, by 
Vulcan, they, to prevent all Diſputes 
about the true Owner, ſent to con- 


ſult the Oracle upon it; who return- 
ed 
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ed Anſwer, it belonged to the Viſeſt: 
Whereupon, it being brought to Thales, 
he, with a becoming Modeſty, offered 
it to another, who offered it to the 
next, and this to the fourth, till it came 
to Solon, who preſented it to God for, 
ſaid he, in him alone true Wiſdom 
dwells. Which Action of his may ſerve 
to diſabuſe the Generality of Man- 
Kind of their vain Preſucaption and 
AIR | 


| 4 the Side of a pleaſant Stream, 
were ſtanding | Socrates, Plato, Clitoma- 
chus, Carneades, and other- Philſophers 
of the Academick Sec, who were full 
of Doubts, never affirming any Thing 
for certain, always withholding their 
Aſſent from a Thing, till forced from 
them by Dint of Reaſons, and Selene 
1 "Ws "if 
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Arguments; and ever believing one 
Opinion ſtill more probable than ano- 
ther, 1 

Ap a little above them were the 
Scepticks, Pyrrhus, Xenocrates, and Ana- 
xarchas,” Theſe ſerupulouſſy doubted 
every Thing, neither affirming nor de- 
nying any Thing; and when any 
Queſtion was put to them, they ſhrunk 
up their Shoulders, giving. to under» 
ſtand by that Innuendo, that they could 
not be ſure, or poſitively affirm any 
Thing. I could not diſcommend the 
Modeſty of theſe Philoſophers, - nor 
think their Diffidence of human Know- 
ledge altogether without Reaſon, Inaſ: 
much, that to the arriving at certain 
Knowledge; two Properties are abſo- 
5 lutely requiſite, the one in him who 


may be ſaid to know, and the other 
in 


\ - 
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in the Thing which is the Obje& of 
our Knowledge. The Underſtanding, 
through which it is that we come 
at Knowledge, is furniſhed with 
its Ideas by the Senſes, both exter- 
nal and internal; which as they are 
apt to looſe their Tone and Energy, 
and do often vary and . undergo ſeve- 
ral Alterations, by being differently af- 
fected ; and from larger or fewer Sup- 
plies of Spirits; or, laſtly, from the 
Fineneſs of their Contexture, and Or- 
ganization, no wonder ſuch Diverſity 
of Opinions are found amongſt Men; 
ſince every one conceives quite diffe. 
rently of what he hears or ſees, from 
another. And in the Things which we 
are ſuppoſed to know, the Uncertainty 
is no leſs; for in different Situations 
and Poſi Ftzonls.; they appear different 
with other Colours and Qualities 5 and 
£13 E 5 as 
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as they are placed farther or nearer 
to other Bodies, they put on various 
Forms and Appearances: Wherefore as 
they are ever variable, and there be- 
ing no one pure ſimple and uncom- 
pounded Body, we can't ſafely affirm 
that ſuch and ſuch Things really are, 
but barely ſay that they ſeem to be 
{o and fo ; which only amounts to an 
Opinion, and not to poſitive and cer- 
tain Knowledge. Beſides, not to paſs 
over the greater Incertainty ſtill, that 
Plato obſerves in Things; the pure and 
and unmix d Nature, ſays he, of Things 
being fo ſullyd with Alloy, and con- 
cealed under ſuch different Modifica- 
tions and Compoſi tions, it quite eſcapes 
our. Bodily Eyes : We only perceive 
the bare Reflections and Shadows, as it 


Were, of the uy themſelyes ; and 
| - . ae” 
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therefore: come ne ſhort of ey 
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Ix another — were the "+ 
_ matiſts, who maintained their Tenets 
to be certain and inconteſtable :. They 
diſtinguiſhed all Things into Good 
and Bad, which neceſſarily kept their 
Minds in a very uneaſy and trouble- 
ſome Poſture, either in anxiouſly ſhun- 
ning. the one, or purſuing the other. 
| The Scepticks, methought, had viſibly 
the Advantage of theſe ; for as they 
judged all Things to be indifferent, 
they were free from all Uneaſineſd, 
either in coveting the one, or in a- 
voiding the other% ſo that their Feli- 
city was entirely independent of both; | 
but Quot Philoſophi, tot Sententiæ And 

from the immenſe Variety of Mens 
cre] | Natures 
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Natures and Tempers, ſprung up num 
berleſs Sects and Schools. 


| TERRE were up and down a- 
mong the reſt, we obſerved, a Set of 
walking Philoſophers ; whom by their 
Ipſe dixit's, I perceived to he 0 Peripa- 
teticks. The Stoicks next iſcovered 
themſelves, who were obtruding, upon 
others with their Paradoxes apd Chi- 
mera's, reducing all Things under 2 Ne- 
ceſſity and Fate, ſtripping themſelves 
of all Humanity i in the Contempt they 
ſhewed for the | Goods of Winti 
and depriving the Soul of 1 'Paſ: 
ſions and Aﬀidaibite. ** | 


11 wv ö Sat 


— Apvaher Fe forwards to another 
Set, called the Pyrhagorenns; I found 
them buried, as it were, In Silence: 
There _ * was huſh'd and ſtill, 
but 


but very few of them venturing to 
ſpeak, . each; ſolemnly obſerving the 
five. Years of | Tagiturnity; enjoined 
them: And preſently after we met the 
| Epicureans, nicks, and Heliacks; and at 
a pretty good Diſtance from theſe was 
Diogenes,, the moſt diſabuſed and 
clear-· ſighted of them all: He uſu- 
ally withdrew himſelf a: part into 
his Retirement, to employ the lei- 
ſure Hours allowed him from his Bu- 
ſineſs, in the Study of the Principles 
of the Koicks; the Rigour and Auſteri- 
ty of which he wiſely. tempered,..dif 
_ owning. himſelf to. be dependent of 
any blind ſuperior Neceſſity ; ; but not 
without natural Paſſions and Affections. 
He was repoſed upon the molly Banks 
of a gentle Stream, near the Head of 
it, and ſeem'd fix d in Admiration at 
the vow bu clear Advances of the 

WN NN Water 
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Waters, as they paſſed him; the Beauty 
and Serenity of which he kad deſcrib'd 
upon the Bark of an Elm, in; the follow: 
ing Lines. | | 
Riſe Wee u undi Lo 
Pompa del prado, eſpejb de la Aurora 
Mimi de Abril, "Eſpiritu de Ei 
Por quien la Roſa, y' el jaſinin reſpira-. 
Aunqu tu curſo en quantds'phiſes gira. | 
" Tanta juriſdicion argenta / dora 
Ju claro  proceder, mat me enamora. 
"One Jo 'que en ii Naturbleza admira, 


2 fin engazo tis entrajtas pure 
"Dec an nl rranſpariente vidriera ig g 
1349 ! ; — 


ogy The Saks I 8 not ; betow'd a Tranſlation 7 
theſe Verſes, or Epigram, as the Author calls it, is, 

I thought them not to deſerve one, rhe Epithers given 
to the Stream being moſtly bumbaſtick, the Senſe in gene- 
ral of themwery much firain'd, and the Conveit or Tur 


in the Fwil of the Epigram forced and * 
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Tas Guyjuelas al numero Ea "Ed 
ves fin malicia candida murmura, 

O ſenſillex de aquella edad e 

Huies del Hombre y wives en Jas 1 { I 


AND on a Branch of the Elm he 
had hung up an oval Buckler; in the 


Infide whereof was painted a large 


Sea-Shell ; which, tho brown and 
ſwarthy without, was of a beautiful 
Pearl or Silver-Colour within: And 
in the Heart or inmoſt Fold of the 
Shell, which by its Brightneſs ſeemed 
Dew congealed, was "00! of \ 
for its Motto, A 


— Nec te val extra. 


1 the. Philoſopher FIDE 
his Unconcern at the invidious Reflec- 
tions may on him by others; as like- 


144 
l . 
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wiſe the Satisfaction of his Mind, 
which aroſe. from the Conſtiouf- 
neſs he had of the Diſcharge of his 


IN the moſt loneſome and retired 
Part of theſe, Deſarts, Nature had, un- 
aſſiſted by Art, left open an Entrance 
into the very Inſide of a Mountain; 
about which there hung a diſmal Gloom; 
a faint Glimmering of Light only en- 
tering, at certain Crevices, from the 
ſeveral Refractions of the Sun's Rays 
upon the Tops of the Precipice, which 
overſpread the Place with Horror. 
My Curioſity, not eafily to be deter- 
red, however, together with Mar- 
cus Varro, whom I knew to be well 
acquainted with the Place, ſoon pre- 
vaild upon me to venture in, We 
had not advanced many Steps, tread- 


ing very anxiouſly along, before 1 
ſtumbled 
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ſtumbled; and fell upon two Men: whom 
my Surprize repreſented to me as dead: 

And I was not much miſtaken; for they 
were next Door to it, faſt aſleep. Being 
awaken'd by my Fall, they both got up; 
when perceiving the one to be Artemis 
dirus, the other Cardan, I took the Liber 
ty to tell the laſt, it was a Shame he, 
that by his Vigilancy and-Lucubras 
tions had been of ſuch known Service 
and Emolument to the Republick, 
ſhould thus ſluggiſhly give himſelf o- 
ver to Sleep, which was the very I- 
mage of Death. How, reply'd he, the 
Image of Death! Rather of Eternity; 
in which, as in a Mirror, we behold 
both Time paſt and future. I could 
not forbear ſmiling at his Conceit, 
thinking him to be ſtill aſleep, which 
I had Reaſon to fear he took ill; for, 
continued he, don't make a Jeſt of 
bow) Dreams 
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ture had deprived us of the better 
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Dreams, which, impart a kind of Di- 

vinity to Man, by letting him into a 
Proſpect of Futurity; a View which 
God has reſerved peculiar, to himſelf ; 

They repreſent to us, as in a Theatre, 
the Images of Things, not only paſt, 
but that are to come, giving us a pre- 
vious Admonition to guard ourſelves 
againſt future Contingences; and 
therefore Sleep is not idle, nor the 
Time flung away; for, if ſo, then Na- 


Half of Life: Beſides, how agree- 
able is it to Reaſon, as Man is by 


his Underſtanding a Reſemblance of 
his Maker; and as there are by God 


Times appointed for ſleeping and wa- 


king, that in one or other of theſe 


Times Man ſhould exert that Likeneſs, 
eſpecially ſince ſo great a Portion of 
N Time * lies withdrawn and re- 

tired 
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tired from his Senſes and the outward 
Man? And as God has, to ſupply the 
Abſence of the Sun by Night, made 
the Moon and Stars to rule and ſhine 
with their borrow'd Light; ſo likewiſe 
has he contrived that the Mind and 


Faculties of Man ſhould not lie 


idle, while the Body and its Senſes | 
are huſlr d and ceaſe from Action; 
for then the Soul, as it is immor- 
tal, perceives its ſelf free from the 
Incumbrances of the Body, and retires 
into herſelf, and acts with more ex- 
alted Views, looking forwards into 
Futurity, and acquiring a kind of Prefs 
cience of Things to come. Theſe Ex. 
travagancies of his made me think 
it not ſafe 'to continue our Diſcourſe ; 
ſo, without making a Reply I went 
a Tet — 45 
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TE Way now grew inſenſibly ea- 
fier, as the Horror of it began gradual- 
Iy to abate, by the Approaches we 
made tothe Light of ſeveral Furnaces ; 


. whereby ſtood numberleſs Vials, A- 


lembicks, and Crucibles : Here Thou- 
ſands, almoſt, of Men were employ'd 
with hardly a Rag to cover them : 
They were all in Tatters, quite ſcorch- 
ed with the Fire, and horridly black'd 
and daub'd with theSmoak and Fumes of 
the Quinteſſences they extracted. The 
Buſineſs of theſe was to mix and com- 
pound Bodies, to cauſe Alterations, 
Corruptions, Sublimations, and Tranſ- 
mutations of Metals. Aad their Lan- 
guage, I think, was the ſtrangeſt I 


ever heard; for Lead they called Sa- 


turn, Tin Jupiter, Iron Mars, Gold Sol, 
Copper Venus, Quick-Silver Mercury, 


and by Luna they meant Silver, They 


were 
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were rich and abounding in Words, but in 
every Thing elſe poor and deftitate 
and all their greateſt Hopes vaniſh'd 
away in Smoke. I was at no Loſs to 
perceive they were Chymiſts; but 1 
was indeed touched with ſome Concern, 

to ſee them ſo idly beſtow their La- 
bour upon the vain Pretenſions to make 
Metals: A Buſineſs which even Nature 
herſelf is whole Ages in bringing about. | 
And in order to make Gold, ſach was 
their Folly, they flung away the lit- 
tle they had, being obſtinately bent 
upon their Purſuit, and by no Means 
taking into Conſideration, how impoſ⸗ 
ſible it is for Art to introduce any one 
new Form, or even, tho' aſſiſted by 
Nature, to exchange one Metal into 
another. But what ſeem d ſtill more 
ſurprizing was, that Princes themſelves, 
out of the ſame Weakneſs with the 


reſt 
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veſt; condeſcended to blow the Bellows 
and affift here, their Scepters lying neg- 
lected by. But the Stench that dif- 
fuſed its ſelf from their ſeveral Salts, 
grew ſo intolerably ſtrong, that I was 
- Forced to haſten away; and being now 
only directed by that doubtful Light 
we entered with, we came in Sight of 

the Hbiln, as the Delphick, Erythraan, 
Cumæan, and the reſt: Of which ſome 
were leaning upon Statues- of Apollo; 
and others ſtood in the hollow Mouths 
of Caves. They all ſeemed fired and 
ſeized with divine Inſpiration; ſo 
ſwelled and enraged with Extaſy, as if 
ready to burſt, and incapable to con- 
tain the Divinity inſtilled into them. 
They uttered their Oracles either in 
Words, or gave them written upon 


Tree-Leaves; 1 and by Enigmas un- 
vailed future Events. 
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[= NY aſter we drew up to 
a Hermes the Egyptian, Zomaſten 
and Buda the Claldean ; who were ſtu⸗ 
diouſſy making Enquiry into the Prin- 
diples and firſt Cauſes of Things; the 
reciprocal Action of the Elements one 
upon another; the Combinations, Gene- 
ration, and Corruption of all com- 
pounded Bodies; the Planetary Infla- 
ences, and their Motions the Nature df 
Vegetables and Anal They, by 
myſterious Circles, Characters, and Fi- 
gures, as if in Alliance with: Nature, N 
produced moſt wonderful Effects. 10 
theſe ſucceeded the Negromancers, WW 
by ſolemn Murmurs call'd forth infer- 
nal Spirits in the Bodies of deceas'd 
Men. The Pyromancers foretold Things, 
by flinging Pitch into a Fire, and ob- 
en the Noiſe it made, whether it 

| burn d 


mY 
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burn'd clear or otherwiſe ; whether the 
Flames went up trait or crooked. 
They likewiſe divined by the burning 
of Torches, taking g Notice how the 
Characters made upon them conſumed 
away. The Hhydromancers Prognoſtica · 

ted by hanging Rings in Tubs of Wa- 
ter, and minding the particular Mo- 
tion of the Water. The Aeromancers, 
who were the next, forebode Good or 
III by the different Impreſſions of the 
Air, which they felt in making or de- 

ſeribing in its empty void Variety of 

Figures. The SHcomancers divined by 
the Help of Fig- leaves, writing Names 
on them, and caſting them to the 
Wind. Others pretended to Divina- 
tion, by turning over the Leaves of a 
Homer, or Virgil. The Geomancers ground- 
ed their Knowledge upon the even or 
odd N umber of Dots they prick'd 


upon 


9 
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upon the Earth, which they imagined 
to bear ſome Reference to the celeſ- 
tial Signs, and judged by them as by 


the Signs in the Zodiack. The Chiroman- 


cers divined by remarking the Lines in 
the Hand, viewing well the Colour of 
them, whether ruddy or pale, the Places 
they begun and ended at, and their dif- 
ferent Turnings and Windings. Among 
theſe were likewiſe the Soothſayers, 


who judged of future Events by the 


direct or crooked Flight of Birds: 
Some by examining the Entrails of 
Beaſts, whether they were corrupted, 
or not, . obſerving well the Colour of 
the Liver and the Heart, the regular 
or irregular Motion of the Blood, fore- 
told Things accordingly. Others, again, 
took notice of the Neighing of Horſes, 
or the Clucking of Chickens, and ſuch 
like Things; whereon they made O- 

F - mens, 
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mens, and proceeded to conjecture or 
predict future Succeſſes, whether good 
or bad. The Converſation of theſe 
People I could not but think dangerous 
and unſafe to enter into ; for altho' my 
Mind was ſatisfy'd of the Vanity and 
Emptineſs of their Oracles or Predic- 
tions, yet I-was apprehenfive how ea- 
ſily they might win upon that inquiſi- 
tive Principle in Man, to enquire into 
Things future, by their ſpecious Pre- 
tences: This Inquiſitiveneſs is a kind 
of Energy, or Spark of Divinity im- 
planted in the Soul of Man; which, as 
it is an Emanation of the divine Wif- 
dom, ſo it always with Eagerneſs af 
pires more and more to reſemble its 
Maker, by what chiefly evidences its 
Divinity, and Preſcience. Whence 
it is that our Curioſity is not half 
O great in looking backwards in- 
3 Fs 0 
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to Things paſt, altho' the Difference is 
much the ſame between Things paſt, 
if we are ignorant of them, and thoſe 


to come, if we have no Knowledge of 


them. 


UpoN our going forth from theſe 
melancholy and diſmal Abodes, the 
Proſpect began to enliven and widen 
to the View; in the Midſt whereof a- 
roſe a Hull with two towering Tops in 
Form of a Mitre, beſet all over with 
Mirtles and Laurels : And at the Bot- 
tom of it there flow'd a clear and plea- 
{ant Stream, the abortive Stroke of Pe- 
gaſuss Heel, whoſe Iron Shoe has af- 
forded abundance of humourſome Con- 
ceits to the Poetical World. Upon the 
Banks of this Silver Stream were ſeated 
at their Eaſe Humer, Virgil, Taſſo, Cammes, 
and Milton, with Laurel Crowns upon 
their Heads, and ſounding the Alarm 

F 2 to 
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<toHeroickPoetry with Silver Trumpets. 
*Tucan likewiſe pretended to join the 
«Conſort with his Braſs Trumpet, puf- 
fing and blowing; but could not reach 
the proper Notes. He was far exceeded 
by the Sweetneſs and Harmony that 
Arioſto made upon a Bag-Pipe : 
To theſe follow d Pindar, Horace, 
Catullut, Petrarcha, and Leonardo de 
Argenſola, who made moſt raviſhing 
[Muſick upon their golden Lires ; and 
to their Muſick danced in regular and 
proper Movements; Seneca and Euripi- 
des in their Tragick Buskins ; Plautus, 
Terence, and Lopes de Vega, likewiſe mo- 
wing up with admirable Addreſs in 
their Socks, fol low'd in the Rear, 


IN the neighbouring Plains were 
'Theccritus, Sannazarius, and Guarini, fee- 


ding 1 their Flocks; and by alternate 
Modu- 
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Modulations of their Horns, Flutes, or. 

Rural Pipes, making ſuch Harmoni-- 

ous Sounds, as held the Goats in Suſ- 

pence from their Paſture. And not 
far off ſtood Juvenal, Perſius, Martial, 
and Don Luis de Gongora; who made 
their Remarks upon all that paſſed, 

darting at every one, without Excep-- 
tion, Bits of Sticks pointed like the Bill 
of a Stork : Wherefore, to eſcape their 
virulent Tongues, we turned away on 
one Side of the Rivulet; and made up 
towards one of the Summits of the 
Hill, where we diſcovered Alfonſus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other Kings of 
Spain by the Name of the Wiſe ; who 
was taking with his Aſtrolabe, di- 

rected towards the South, the Lati- 
tude of the Conſtellation of Ariadne's 


: Crown, being little aware that at 
the. fame Time his own Crown was 
ha F. taking 
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taking from off his Head. The Bu- 
ſineſs of a Kingdom will not admit 
the Prince to ſpend his Time upon nice 
Speculations and cloſe Studies; which 
by their Agreeableneſs are apt to draw 
off the Mind from publick Affairs, and 
quite enamour it with the Delightful- 
neſs of Retirement and Contempla- 
tion; ſowering and defaceing it by ri- 
gid Diſputes and Enquiries, which | 
only dim and impair the Natu- 

ral Luſtre and Efficacy of it; which 


zs of its ſelf able to point out to us 


thoſe Things that are to be followed 
or avoided. Princes, therefore, have 
ſomething elſe to do than idly to give 

up themſelves to philofophical Studies. 
I was carried from hence into the 
Body, and more habitable Part of the 
-City ;' where, after a Short Survey, the 
* nn 2 had raiſed at the En- 
| trance 
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trance by the outward Appearance of 
it, were greatly leſſen d; for I found 
nothing but mere Outſide and Shew: 
The Buildings were raiſed upon falſe 
Bottoms, and the Inhabitants diſco- 
vered more Vanity than Judgment. 
Some ſeemingly new. Houſes, were but 
old ones new done up, or built out of 
the Ruins of others; which made the 
City look like turned up Side down, 
and in a Confuſion, they vainly em- 
ploying their Pains upon old Repairs, 
and refitting decay'd Buildings which 
did not enlarge or add to the Luftre of 
the Republick; but rather leſſend and 
deprived it of thoſe Improvements, 
which it muſt have had, if the Mem- 
bers of it did ſet their Heads to work in 
projecting new Schemes, and Models for 
Palaces or publick Buildings; The People 
were of a very Melancholy Aſpect, thin- 

F 4 jaw'd 
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jaw'd, and of very ſtupid Looks. They 
were continually at Variance, envying 
and maligning one another. The Chief 
Citizens, indeed, as they that had car- 
ried the Arts and Sciences to the great- 

_ eſt Height, made a better Figure, and 
were held in great Honour and Eſteem, 
But other inferior Sorts of Scholars ad- 
ded only to the Bulk of the Populace, 
and ſerved to encreaſe the Vulgar; 
each applying himſelf to that Calling 
or Buſineſs which beſt ſuited with his 
Profeſſion. The Grammarians cry'd 
Greens and Walfleet-Oyſters about 
the Streets, ſcolding and railing at 
one another like Butter- hores, and 
ſometimes at other People, without 
ſparing any. They called Plato a con- 
fuſed Fellow; Ariſtotle obſcure, and like 
an Owl, that lov'd to hide his Con- 
ceits in Obſcurity ; Virgil a Plagiary of 

| Homer's 
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Homer's Verſes ; Cicero, they called 
timorous, full of Superfluities, that was 
languid and cold in his Turns, tedious 
in ſetting out, impertinent in his Di- 
greſſions, ſometimes vehement and fired, 
but unſeaſonably : Pliny they com- 
pared to a diſturbed River, that over- - 
whelm'd all Things in its Way: Ovid - 
was, {aid they, eaſy and profuſely copi- 
ous; Aulus Gellius was too looſe and 
diffuſed ; Salluſt, an affected Fellow; 
and Seneca, Mortar without Sand. 


THE Criticks cry'd old c 1 2 
Shoes to mend. 3 


THE Rhetoricians ſerved the Repubs - - 
lick in Quality of Mountebanks, ſet- 


ting off and vending, with pompous : _ 


Words, their Elixirs and Specificks, . 


( : of Tan: 
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THe Hiſtorians were Match-Makers 
_ as being well acquainted with the dif- 
_ ferent. Intereſts and Genealogies of Fa- 
milies. CY | 


Taz Poets ſold up and down the 
Streets Fly-Cages, Noſegays; ſweet Su- 
- gar-cakes, and hot Grey-Peas. 


Tux Phyſicians ſerved for Butchers, 
VUndertakers, and Jackketches ; for 
ach was the Wiſdom of the Repub- 
lick, that no Apothecaries were ſuf- 
.Fer'd, but were obliged to make Guns, 
and other Pieces of Artillery; and 


their Place was ſupplied by Dioſcori- 


des, who went about cryin g Plants, 
Simples, and Druggs. 


THE Aſtrologers apply d themſelves 
to Navigation and Agriculture, 


TRE 
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Tar Opticians were the Glaziers to 
to the Republick; who diſpoſed the 
Lights and Windows in Tradeſmens 
Shops to the beſt Advantage, 


THE Logicians were Brokers, and 
ſuch as ſold Bargains for others. 


THe Philoſophers were for the moſt 
Part Gardeners, | 


Tux Lawyers ſerved as Beadles, and 


| other Officers of the Peace. 


TRE Miſcellany- Writers fold in- 


laid Cabinets and Tables, after the 


Meſaick Faſhion. 


Tat Catalogue-Writers were Hack- 
ney- Porters, to be employ'd by the 


reſt, 
In 
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Ix this Republick, as in thoſe of 
Lacedæmon and Egypt, it was accounted 


praiſe-worthy to ſteal, under the Pre- 


tence of Imitation, The Shopkeepers 


made ſuch frequent Robberies one upon 


another, that as I was told it was a 
common Thing to ſee Men newly ſet 
up with only other People's Goods. 
But this Privilege was moſtly abuſed 
by Lawyers and Poets; the firſt ha- 
ving the Advantage both of numberleſs 
Books aud Manuſcripts ; and the laſt 
going into Houſes to diſpoſe of their 
Ditties and Ballads, ſtole away the beſt 
Things they could lay their Hands 
on. | £ 


2 THE Government and Adminiſtra- 


tion of the Publick Weal, was com- 
mitted to the Care of ſeveral appro- 
3 ved 
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ved Senators; who, for their Age and 
Experience, were held in great Awe 
and Veneration by the People. Pla- 
tarch, Livy, Dion, and Appian, were en- 
truſted with the Management of Af 
fairs at Home, And Czſar, Paterculus, 
Ammianus, and Polybius, diſcharged all 
the military Buſineſs. Tacitus had the 
Care of the Politicks. And the Cenſors 
were Diodorus, Mela, and Strabo. And 
as the Body Political, no more than 
the Natural, can't be thought well con- 
ditioned and firm, altho' the Head be 
good and ſound, and the Members of 
it rightly organized and adapted, if 
the Stomach, which is the Secretary in 
civil Body, proves too weak well to 
digeſt Matters, or, for want of Uſe and 
Concoction, fails to ſupply the ſeveral 
Parts with their proper Nutriment ; 
The Republick therefore had wiſely 
made 
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made choice of Suetonius, who was a great 
Miniſter, bred up in Buſineſs, well ver- 
{ed in the Natures and Humours of 
Nations, jealons, prudent, and ſecret, 


Down one of the Streets came Me- 
cauas, lolling in a Litter, carried by 
eight Slaves dreſs'd after the Roman 
Manner ; and by the Side of it fol- 
low'd Virgil, complaining to him of 
Horace; who, notwithſtanding all the 
Favours and Honours he had conferr'd 
-upon him, had dared to mutter agaiuſt 
him, under the feign'd Name of Mal- 
- thinus, for having his Robe to trail af- 
ter him, I laugh'd a little at the Mat- 
ter; but more at Mecanas, that he 
ſhould ſquander away his Subſtance in 
countenancing a bold preſumptuous 
Varlet, without any Regard to the 
Danger of encouraging ſuch ſheer and 


ſatyrical Wits, whom it is prudent to 
— 
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eſteem, but by all Means to keep at a 
- Diſtance ; for ſuch an Aſcendant does 
Vanity bear over them, that Grati- 
tude has always the worſt in the Strug- 
gle: They will not ſpare ſometimes 
to put their beſt Friend to the Bluſh, 
diſcloſing his moſt ſecret Faults, ra- 
ther than keep in a Jeſt, or a bon 
Mot. 


APULEIUS paſſed thro the City 
upon an Aſs, with Hundreds of Peo- 
ple flocking after him; - ſome hiſſed 
him; and others cryd out, Stop 
Thief; for it was ſaid, he had ſtole 
the Aſs. Oh! how eaſily, thought I, 
does the Vulgar receive as juſt all the 
Calumnies aſpers'd upon Great Men; 
whom, tho before they never vouch- 
ſafed to look at, or take Notice of, yet 
when once Envy has faſten'd. her Teeth 
upon A how Feng they all turn 
ae their 
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their Eyes, and gaze upon them, And 
Juſt it happens, which may be of 
ſome Eaſe to Virtue, likewiſe to the 
Moon, that while ſhe labours under 
an Eclipſe, ſhe has the Eyes of all 
fix d and intent upon her; tho ſcarcely 
any one minds her, when in full Splen- 
dor ſhe irradiates the Horizon. 


OVER-AGAINST a large and open 
Street ſtood confronting it a magnifi- 
cent Edifice, which by its Grandeur 
'T imagined to be ſome publick Struc- 
ture; and upon Enquiry, they told me, 
it was Bedlam, deſign'd rather for the 
Diſtinction of Fools and Madmen, than 
for their Cure; for each was permit- 
ted the free Exerciſe of his Caprices 
and Maggots. Such a Separation was, 
methought, entirely needleſs in a 
Community, which might its ſelf paſs 
very well for ſuch a Place, as it con- 
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ſiſted of the greateſt Wits, of which 


none was ever without ſome Mixture 


of Madneſs. The two Porters that kept 
the Door, were each in a brown Stu- 


dy aiming at Impoſſibilities, in a man- 


ner, and heedleſs of all that came and 
went, The one with a half - ſtarved and 


dr owzy Countenance, was endeavour- 


ing to ſquare the Circle upon a Wall: 
The other flatter'd himſelf with 


having made an Inſtrument for find- 


ing out the Longitude. 


Very ſingular were the Reveries 


and Extra vagancies that occurr'd to u 
in the different Apartments: In one 


Place were the Diſciples of Raimond 
Lullius turning a Parcel of Wheels about, 


. 
- 


* An extraordinary and univerſal Scholar; 'who 
lived atout the latter End of the 13th Century. He 
was for his trodigious Knowledge of Things, thought a 


Magician or Conjurer by the ignorant Age be lived in. 


Vid. Charles Bouville's Life of Lullius. 
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as if diſtracted, whereby they pretended 
to be able in a ſhortTime to learn all the 
Sciences. Trithemius had a great Num- 
ber of his Followers here, who were 
profoundly intent upon his Steganogra- 
phy; with which he was in Hopes to 


find out a Method, by the Help of four 


Spirits placed in the four Corners of the 
World, to make himſelf be underſtood, 
like an Angel, without ſpeaking : This 
Invention was look'd upon by the Vul- 
gar as diabolical; altho' there was no 
more in it than in a Letter of the 
Chriſt-Croſs-Row, Others broke their 
Reſt in reading of old defac'd Monu- 
ments, Medals half eaten away with 
Ruſt, and in digging amongſt the Rub- 
biſh and Ruins of old Buildings, that 
had lain ſome Ages buried under 
Ground. Some ſpent their Time in 
making and compaſing Riddles, Enig- 
| ma's, 
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ma's, Anagrams, and Almanacks, in 
ſtealing other Mens Verſes, gloſſing 

over and publiſhing Miſcellanies, which 
after all their Pains, were none of their 
own. Others again were collecting 
Florilegiums and Phraſeologies out of 


r J ſeveral Authors, for the Benefit of the 


ſlothful; who deſerved for their Pains 
rather to be well puniſhed than any 
Thing elſe, for mangling and ſpoiling 
Authors, by cutting out their Sentences 
and Phraſes; which out of their Place, 
are like ſo many Stones taken out of 
a Building, where they properly belong 
to; or, like a particular Sort of Money 
carried out from the Countries where 
it is coined, and goes current, Some 
walked up and down in a great Hurry, 
committing to Memory a Parcel of 
Sentences and Scraps out of Authors, 


to make themſelyes paſs for great 


Scholars: 
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Scholars: As others were, out of the 
ſame Pride, turning over Tit le-Pages 
and Indexes, juſt to get a ſmattering 
Knowledge of Things; with which 
they peſter all the Companies they 
light into, making a falſe Shew of 
Learning. 


STEverING into a large Hall, I ſaw 
a great many Philoſophers all maim'd, 
and frightful to behold ; for ſuch ter- 
rible Apprehenſions had their Studies 
1 put them under, that in their Purſuit 
after Eaſe and true Felicity in Life, 
they lived their Time the moſt wretck= 
edly, and with the leaft Share of it: 
So enamour'd were they with their 
Speculations upon Things, that to fur- 
ther and improve them the better, 
ſome had plucked out their Eyes, ſome 
| had cut out their Tongues, and others 
FED abſtained 
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abſtain'd from Meats, and whatever 5 
elſe could pleaſe or gtatify the Senſes; 


Their Watchings had made them fa 
hagged, and dried up their Brains, 


that they fell into ſtrange” Extrava- 


gancies; ſome hated Life, and were 
in the greateſt Deſpair: Other accug'd 
Nature for the weak Condition and 
Vale of Miſery ſne had put Men in, 
were ſorry that they ever had been 
born. One diſallowed the prudent 


Conduct of Nature in the Buſineſs of 


Generation: One fancyd himſelf ta 
change into various Sha pes: An- 
other ſaid he was at firſt only @ 
Piece of Pitch, after that a Tree, and 
laſtly. a Man. One, to ſhew his Con- 


tempt for Houſes choſe to live in a Tub! _ | 
One was terribly afraid his Soul would 
fly away from him; and another fon 


fear the Wind would carry away his, 
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had put leaden Soles to the Bottom of 
his Shoes. Promiſing myſelf ſome 
Diverſion Iwent up to them, and ask'd 
their Opinions of the Nature and Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul? To which the Anſwer 
of ſome was, that the Soul was Fire; 
others ſaid it was Air; others Harmony; 
others Number; ſome a Spirit. Some, 
again, maintain'd it to be only a 
Breath, and mortal; others that it was 
at ſometimes mortal, and at others 
immortal. And one, as if he had ac- 
tually ſeen it, affirm'd that it flew 
down from ſome celeſtial Grove into 
the Body, laying down its Wings upon 
Entrance, and reſuming them again 
at going out and parting with the 
Body. They ſo confounded me with 
their monſtrous Follies, that I was 
glad to get rid of them; and as we 


were juſt got out, a Croud of People 
Rand 
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ſtanding in the Porch of a Houſe 
invited my Curioſity. to draw. near 
them; where I found Galen diſſecting 
of human Bodies; who was at that 
Juncture juſt opening of a Prince's 
Head; in which, as he ſhew'd to Veſalins, 
Farneſius, and others that ſurrounded 
him, were the twoVentricles of the Effi- 
mativa, or Diſcernment wanting ; whoſe 
Seat is juſt above that of Fancy and 
Memory, which lies in the hinder 
Part of the Head; and, proceeded he, 
theſe two laſt Powers or Faculties are 
ſubordinate, and put in Subjection ti 
the Will, in which you ſee they UE. 
ſhut up. It was very ſtrange, mes. 
thought, that there ſhould be ſuch a 
vaſt -Difference in the Make and Struc- 
ture of Princes Heads, from thoſe of 
others; and what a great Inconviency 


it was that thoſe two ſo neceſfary Fa- 
. culties 


— 
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-culties were found either miſſing, or 
elſe entirely under the Guidance of 
the blind and raſh Will. I was juſt 
going to ask the Reaſon of it; but 
the ſudden Diſturbance that happen'd 
prevented me; for the People came 
running up and down from Place to 
Place, being alarm'd with a Report 
that the Emperor Licinins, a mortal 
Enemy to the Republick, was coming 
down upon it with a great Army of 
Goths and Vandals. Every Thing was 
in ftrange Confuſion ; and thoſe who 
before the Accident ſeemed able and 
fore-armed againſt it, were upon the 
Emergency ſtruck all in a Heap, 
and at a Loſs what to' do. A Coun- 
cil was aſſembled ; at which the Se- 
nators and four great Councellors of 
State, Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, and Ta- 
Titus, were preſent ; all able and diſ- 

. tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed Members of the Republick, 


who had ſhewn in their Writing their 


great Acuteneſs and ſettled Maxims ; 


| which, however, in this Juncture they 
could not tell how to put in Execu- 


tion ; for they only confounded one 
another by their different Reſolutions, 
not being of Judgment enough to fix 
and determine upon any in the great 
Variety ſuggeſted to them; like Men 
that wanted Practice and Experience 
in ſuch Occaſions: And when they 
offered at making ſome Defence, the 
Means they propoſed, tho ſubtle e- 
nough, were ſo impracticable, that it was 
eaſily to be ſeen how uſeleſs they 


were; and how wrong Meaſures thoſe 
take who entruſt the publick Concern 


to ſpeculative Men, that give them-' 
ſelves up to their Studies, and are ir- 
reſolute and dubious in the Multi. 

PIT G | tu de 
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tude of their Opinions, obſtinately ta- 
ken with the Livelineſs of their own 
Arguments, and dangerous in the Ap- 
plication they make of paſt Examples, 

which are but ſeldom well applied tothe 
Caſe in hand, ſeeing that the Circum- 
ſtances of Things, at different Times, 
are various, and the Caſes themſelves 
as diſagreeing from one another, as are 
Mens Faces, The Confuſion they 
were in was luckily cleard up by an 
Advice brought, that it was only a 
falſe Alarm; for that the Emperor was 
ſeveral Days Journey from the City: 
Which made all Things eaſy and quiet 
again, and gave me an Opportunity 
to paſs forward, till at the End of a 
Street I caſt my Eyes upon Alexander 
de Ales and Scotus, who were making 
moſt admirable Tryals of Skill upon 
a Cable-Rope; and Eraſmus, in en- 
| deavouring 
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deavouring to imitate them, as if to 
ſtalk along in the Buskins of divine 


Philoſophy, was no more than to tread 


the Socks of a Grammarian, had ſuch 
a wretched Fall down to the Ground, 


that ſet all the People a-laughing. In 


a By-corner of the Street ſtood with- 
drawn from the reſt, the Tyrant C- 
cias, Epicurus, Diagoras, and Theodorus, 
who by the Lowneſs of their Talk» 
and the Fear they betray'd of being o- 
verheard, made me the more deſirous 
to know what they were about : And 
planting myſelf pretty near, I heard 
Cricias utter with diſſolute and pro- 
fane Lips, © That the firſt - Law- 
* Givers of the World were profound 
« and great Politicians ; who, as they 
„were aware how inſufficient the 
* Rigour of human Laws would be to 
* awe Men, and put a Check to- 
Vice, in that they could not bear 
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. « any Sway over the Mind, or pre- 
vent by their Dread its contri- 
“ ving ill in Private, or where it 

< had no Witneſſes to its Actions; there- 
<« fore they had invented a God, W bo 
knew our moſt ſecret Thoughts, and 
e that reſery'd eternal Rewards or Pu- 
« niſhments for Men after Life, accord- 
ing to their good or bad Actions. The 
other three concurr'd with him, in diſ- 
owning their Creator; and eſpecially E- 
picurus, denied God to be any Thing but a 
Fiction, and a mere humane Artifice ex- 
cluding the ſuprem Being out of the U- 
niverſe, that he might the more ſecurely 
ſwive in worldly Delights, free from all 
Remorſe and inward Fear; (Not but I 
judge it (added he) highly expedient 

& that the Cheat be kept up among the 

“ Vulgar; for without it we ſhall never 

ce be ſafe, either in our Lives or Fortunes.“ 
I'was ſhockedat the daring Impiety of 

| | theſe 
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_ theſe ſtupid Atheiſts, and could not but 
look to ſee if they had anyEyes; for one 
with any, could never ſtumble upon ſuch 


2 


th 
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1 Ignorance; which put the Egyptians 
„ bon repreſenting an Atheiſt by a Man 
with his Eyes in his Feet; which was 
he to carry directed up ta Heaven, 


> he would behold the Sun, that Father 
. of Light leading up infinite Squadrons of 


„ the Stary Hoſt, that inceſſant Motion of ; 
the Spheres,that divine Architecture and ö 
- Oeconomy incomprehenſible to Man, in | 
N which no human Power or Art could 


y have bore any Part; he would forth- 

1 with confeſs a firſt Omnipotent Cauſe, 

I and humbly adore the eternally wiſe 

t and omnipotent Being. I was impa- 

e tient to know of M. Varro, how the R. 
R publick came to tolerate ſuch 1gno- 

7 rant and irreligious People, that con- 

f tradicted all the reſt of the World. For, 

e l 63 whereas 
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whereas other Men endeavour d to make 
themſelves immortal, and to out-live 
the Grave, they baſely maintain'd the 
Mortality of the Soul, and their being 
but alike toother Creatures. Where Diſ- 
putes, anſwer'd Varro, are encouraged, 
it is neceſſary there ſhould be Vouchers 
of all Sorts of Opinions, however 
extravagant they be; and that among 
Atheiſts, it was rather Malice than 
Tenorance that prevailed, whereby they 
perverſely, in ſpite of all natural 
Light, deceived and abuſed their own 
Senſes. 
BEING apprehenſive that the Com- 
pany I was in with theſe Philoſophers, 
might prove infectious, I did not care to 
ſay longer in the ſame Street with them, 
- notwithſtanding the great Variety of 
Objects that might otherwiſe have en- 
gaged me; but turned up another, 
| F where 


e 


* 
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where I ſaw Lucian in Company with 
Pliny, Aldobrand, and Geſner, three Natu- 
raliſts; whom he was carrying to hear 
the laſt Notes of a Swan that lay a dy- 


ing; whoſe Muſick in its laſt tuneful 


Accents is ſo famous. We made 
after them, till hard by a Pool he 
ſhew'd them an Aſs juſt giving up 
the Ghoſt, I was pleaſed with the 
Jeſt, and could not but ſmile when 
Lucian, with his wonted Subtilty and 
Simulation, endeavour'd to make 
them believe that the Gods had de- 


ſignedly metamorphoſed it, to the End 


that no one ſhould preſume, for his 
being a Swan, that he may not chance 

to die an Aſs. a 5 
PRESENTLY afterwards F met with 
honeſt Diogenes; who carried about the 
Streets a Mirror of S Knowledge ; 
| G 4 which 
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which impartially reflected both the 
Virtues and Vices of all that would 
look into it: He invited every one 
to take a View of himſelf; but none 
cared to ſee, or however to know him- 
ſelf, if he did look in. Which was, 
I thought, very odd in a Community 
whoſe Members ſeem'd to be ſuch wiſe 
and learned Men: But being deſirous 
to excuſe them, I fell to thinking and 
diſcourſing with my ſelf; that if God 
had been pleaſed, out of a particular 
Providence, to have made Man in 
fuch a Manner that he could not 
have ſeen his own Countenance, to 
the End that if he was beautiful, he 
ſhould not grow vain, or fall in Love 
with himſelf; nor that if he was ug- 
Iy, he ſhould hate himſelf ; the Dif- 
ficulty had then been ſtill greater of 


knowing his Faults and Defects, eſpe- 
| cially 


cially: thoſe of the Underſtanding; 


which 1s what diſtinguiſhes him from: 
other Animals, and gives him a kind 
of divine Superiority over them: He 
would then have lived free from Un- 
eaſineſs and Diſlike to himſelf, as: 
not being ſenſible of his own Weak-- 
neſs; and the Conſequence of that 
had been, that one and the ſame Hap» 
pineſs had equall'd all Mankind, althor 
ol different Excellencics and Abilities, 
ariſing from the Satisfaction and Opi- 
nion every one had of himſelf, no one 
yielding to another in Point of Senſe: 
and natural Endowments. Diogenes 
had ſcarcely paſſed me, when turning 
about, I faw Archimedes coming out from 
his Houſe in a Night-Cap, and with: 


only one Stocking on, ſo penſive and 


intent upon his Machines, that he 
walked along knitting his Brows, and 
G5 with: 


. 
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with his Eyes fix'd upon the Ground; 
quite regardleſs of the Noiſe and Cla- 

mour that the People made after him, 
which ſhew'd how unfit thoſe are for 
any civil Employ, or to make Cour- 

tiers of, who give themſelves immo- 
derately over to Study and Specu- 
lation, out of which, when taken, 
they look more like inanimate Logs 
than Men. | 
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AT the Door of a Barber's Shop 
was Pythagoras, convincing ſome other 
Philoſophers, of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls out of one Body into another; 
and from thence he accounted for the 
different Inſtincts and Inclinations of 
Creatures. The Souls of Kings, as he 
ſaid, were infuſed into Lions; which 
keep Watch even while they ſeem 
aſleep. Thoſe of Princes animated 

1 Elephants, 
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Elephants, which made thoſe Creatures 
ſo vain and meek, upon any the leaſt 
Title or Appearance of Grandeur be- 
ftow'd upon them. Thoſe of Judges 
went into Dogs, which bite at the 

Poor, and fawn upon the Rich. The 
Souls of unmannerly and impolite Peo- 
ple found Reception in Elks, Beaſts 
that never bend the Knee. Thoſe 
of Poets deſcended into Bears, which 
live upon the Moiſture of their own 
Nails, I was with great Pleaſure 
liſtening to his Diſcourſe , when a 
ſpiteful Fellow happening to fling a - 
Handful of Bear's amongſt the Com- 
pany, it ſo provoked Pythagoras, that 
covering his Head with his Cloak, he 
withdrew into the Shop; leaving us 
to gueſs at the Occaſion of his Reſent- 
ment, each forming different Opini- 
ons of what could have moved him 
to prohibit the Uſe of that Pulſe 3 

ſome 
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ſome imagined that his Deſign was 
to perſuade Men to Chaſtity by the 
Bean, as repreſenting Laſciviouſneſs; 
others fancied he meant to make Men 
Juſt and upright in giving their Votes, 
which was antiently done with Beans. 
But what I moſt thought upon was, 
how eaſily Men, that value themſelves 
as Scholars and learned, are inter- 
rupted and incenſed at every flight 
Occaſion, being commonly haughty, 
and afraid to loſe the Opinion the 
World has of them. 


As we turned the Corner of a 
Street, we met Scipio Africanus and Le- 
lis inſulting Terence, and going to 
take off his Socks, in which he ſtri- 
ded up and down the City with Ho- 
nour; for they charged him with ha- 


ving robb'd them of em: And at laſt, - 


as Might commonly overcomes Right, 
| they 


they forced them off. The Effects of 
Power in Princes, that not contented 
with their own natural Excellencies, 
they muſt aſſume thoſe of Ingenuity 
too, pluming and adorning themſelves 
with the Labours and Works of poor 
Authors. 


ON E Street conſiſted of nothing 
but Barbers Shops on both Sides 
of the Way; which made me ask Var- 
ro what Occaſion the Republick had 
for ſo many of that Trade, eſpecially 
as the People affected to let their Hair 
and Beards grow : He anſwerd me 
with a Smile; that they were not Bar- 
bers, but Criticks, or a Sort of Sur- 
geons that patch'd and mended up old 
Authors, ſetting their broken Limbs 
together, putting falſe Hair on ſome; 
inſerting Teeth, and giving artificial 

Eyes 
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Eyes, Arms, and Legs, to others; but 
the worſt on't is, that under the Pre- 
tence of Authors having been maim'd 
by Miſtakes made in their ſeveral 
Copies before the Invention of Print- 
ing, they cut off the Fingers of a great 
many, nay, and often the Hands of 
ſome, as not being the natural ones, 
and clap on others, which quite disfi- 
gure them. They ſometimes carry 
their Preſumption ſo far as to deviſe a 
Meaning never thought of by the Au- 
thor, altering and pairing his Words, 
and chequering the whole Work over 
with Conjectures. I did not think my 
Noſe very ſafe in this Quarter; ſo out 
IT went as faſt as I could, obſerving to 
Polydore, that I had ſeen ſome of theſe 
Men before employ'd in other Buſineſſes. 
Why, ay, faid he, very pleaſantly 
there are Criticks in all Buſineſſes. 
Deo 
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- Uron our Entrance into another 
Street, there appeared Democritus laugh» 


ing ſo immoderately, that I wonder'd 


to ſee the Gravity of a Philoſopher 
{o diſcompoſed, and took the Freedom 


to ask him the Reaſon of it; who, af- 


ter he had pretty well overcome the 
merry Fit, reply'd, So many Things 
there are in this Republick, which 


would each make one, tho' ever ſo me- 


lancholy, die with Laughter, that it 
can only be excuſable in you as a 


Stranger, to ask ſuch a Queſtion, which 


I ſhall ſatisfy, by giving you in ge. 


neral ſome Reaſons that may plead in 


Behalf of the Commotion you ſaw me 


In. 


Arr ER the Travels I had made | 
in the Purſuit of Knowledge among 
the 
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the Indians, Perſians, Chaldeans, and E- 
thiopians, and had perceived the Vani- 
ty of Philoſophy, the Troubles of this 
Republick, and 'the miſerable Condi- 
tion it is now reduced to by the Cir 
tizens, I fully reſolved to laugh at e- 


very Thing; for to oppoſe myſelf 


againſt ſo many, and have bewailed 
the Want "of Redreſs. in ſuch Evils, 
had been an extreme Folly in me, 
could I have been able to do it; and 


had I put on ever ſo great and real 
| Grief, yet I could not poſſibly have 


forebore laughing among ſo many 


Things that provoke one to it: Nor do 
I think it likely, that the moſt zealous 


Bigot in the Republick, could be able 


to refrain Laughter ; when he obſer- 
ved the indiſcreet and ridiculous Re- 


gard and Reſpect that moſt Nations pay 


to this City, admitting no Truth but- 
what 
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what flows from the Lips of this People, 
who to take Advantage of this Credu- 
lity in the World, and, as it were, in 
Emulation of the ſupreme Being, have 
created miſhapen airy Beings, and pro- 
duced monſtrous Births, not ſo much 
as ever dream'd of by Nature, filling 
the Sea with Tritons, Phocas, Nereids , 
the Air, with flying Dragons and Horſes, 
Harpies and Sphinges; iulabiting the 
Mountains with Satyres, Pans, Silenus's, 
Silvans, Olcades, and Centaurs z the 
Woods with Dryads and Silphs; the 
Fountains with Nymphs. In ſhort, theſe 
Republicans it is that have introdus. 


ced Idolatry into the World, erecting 
Altars, and paying Adoration to the 


Stars, Elements, and Creatures, botn 
rational and irrational, down to the 
moſt Brutal and ſtupid Animals; and 
the better to colour their own Vices, 

they 
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they have not left a River, Fountain, | 


Iſle, Mountain, Rock, Tree, or any 


Place, without a Metamorphoſis, to 
continue down the ſhameful Stories of 


the Robberies, Whoredoms, and Adul- 


teries of the Gods, whom they have 
dared to load with Infamies, making 


thoſe bright Luminaries of the Firma- 


ment to a& in Confederacy with Brutes 
and Birds in Laſciviouſneſs and other 
beaſtly Crimes. How can you expect 
me not to laugh, when I ſee that Man- 
kind take the moral Precepts of Life 
from theſe Citizens; as likewiſe their 
Eſteem of Virtue and Compoſure of 
Mind from us, who are thoſe that 
make the Soul the moſt rebellious, and 
are the moſt prone to Anger, the moſt 
abandon'd to our Paſſions, inſenſible to 
Affection, malicious, the moſt cove- 


tous, ambitious, inconſtant, vain, in- 


ſolent 
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ſolent Admirers of ourſelves, and that 


deſpiſe others, For my Part, I can't 


but laugh, to ſee the Pride and vain 
Glory of ſome of our greateſt Scholars, 
who ſtrut about like Peacocks, plu- 
ming themſelves, and paſſing for pro- 
found Doctors and Men of Penetra- 
tion, tho without one Grain of Self 
Knowledge ; whoſe Minds are as rude 
and uncultivated as Deſarts, and more 
ſavage and intractable than Brutes. 


_ *Tis at ſuch as theſe, that J laugh, Him 7 
alone do I think truly valuable, who, } 


although not skilPd in Science, knows 
how to govern his Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tions, being ſatisfyd that he can want 
nothing; ſince that all Things abound 
to him whoſe Felicity, although not 
equal to that of en "FM ſeems 
to come nearly up to it, 


Axo- 
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ANOTHER Piece of ridiculous Va- 
nity is that of thoſe who, like Appins 


the Grammarian, think to render any 


one immortal by a Dedication of their 
Works to him: and, out of a kind 
of humble Pride, dedicate- their La- 
bours to great Men that know nothing 


of the Matter; pleading in Excuſe for 


their Boldneſs, the Motive of Neceſhty, 
that obliged them to look out for Pro- 
tection againſt malicious Tongues ; juſt 
as if Patrons could be able to defend 


what they underſtand nothing of; or 


as if in buying of Books we compound- 
ed not to have the Priviledge to find 


Fault with them. The Antients, in- 


deed, were more diſcreet, and Unbyal 
ſed by any baſe Principle in «their 


Choice of a Friend, or ſome learned 
Perſon to dedicate their Works to; 


which 


. 
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which by the Scope and Tendency of 
their Subject, carried a direct Claim 
1 to the Patron. And if we conſider 
s the Sciences, the beſt Revenue of this 
city, and their ſeveral Profeſſors, 
D what Abuſes and Defaults ſhall we find 
| | in both, that will rather raiſe our 
f Laughter than Pity? Only take No- 
8 tice of the Vanity of Grammarians, 
. who inſolent with a little Latin, dare 2 
, to talk freely of all Sciences and 
1 Profeſſions. And then do but obſerve 
5 how conceited and full of herſelf is 
Rhetoricx? who with her Paint and 


Varniſh diſcolours the Truth, and is 
but a Sink of Flattery, an Art that 
tries to impoſe upon and allure the 

: Senſes with a pleaſing Violence? She 
is ſuch a Jilt, that ſhe ſeems to be 
what ſhe is not, and is what ſne 


| | feems not to be, This was the Harp 
CEL, of 
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of Orpheus, whereby he drew the Beaſts 


after him; as likewiſe that of Amphion, 
who made Brutes and Stones move to 


to her Inchantment : And, therefore, 


the Spartaus would not ſuffer her to 


come within their Walls. The Romans 


too baniſhed her the City twice; and 
the Stoxcks drove her out of the Schools, 
becauſe ſhe play'd upon the Affections, 
and took Advantage of the Weak- 


neſſes of the Mind, Socrates calls Ora- 


tors publick Sycophants, and was ſen- 


ſible of the Danger of admitting them 


into Civil Offices; ſeeing that by their 


perſuaſive Eloquence, they might de- 
ceive the Populace, and carry them 
to what they would, tearing the State 
to Pieces, and embroiling it with Sedi- 
tions; as Experience has ſhewn in the 
Perſons of Brutus, Caſſius, the Gracchi, 

Cato, Demoſthenes, and Cicero. | 


AND 
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AND Poetry, which is the Siſter of 
Rhetorick, how ſcornfully ſhe looks 
down upon other Sciences, and vainly 
imagines herſelf to be above them all, 
becauſe ſhe only had Temples built 


to her by Antiquity: She difowns her 


Birth from Labour, the Parent of the 
other Arts, and perhaps of Heaven its 
ſelf, And what ftill adds to her Pride 
is, that the Scyths, Cretans, and Spani- 
ards writ their Laws, as the Goths did 
their Hiſtories, in Verſe. But it ought. 

to humble her Airs, that ſhe is only an 


affected Dame, full of Vanity, and 


averſe to Truth; that ſubſiſts upon 
Imitation and Fiction, repreſenting 
nothing but Falſehood; and ſo wanton, 
that ſhe takes in the Gods for Accom- 
plices to countenance her in her Ex- 
travagancies, Rapes, and Adulteries, 


making them the Inventers of ſuch _ 
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Enormities. And ſhe it is that enli- 

vens and invigorates unchaſte Aﬀec- 
tions, feeding diſhoneſt Deſires, both 
in herſelf and others, with ſoft En- 
dearments and amorous Careſſes, 
whoſe ſlandering Tongue has defam'd 
the Honour of others. Every one 
knows what poor Queen Dido has ſuf- 
fer'd by her; who was an exemplary 
Pattern for Matrons of Honeſty and 
chaſte Deportment; upon which, and 
other Accounts, Poetry was baniſhed out 
of ſeveral States. 


No leſs pernicious to the World is 
Hiſtory ; for as Men naturally deſire 
Immortality, which they can't arrive 
at but by a good or bad Fame; and 
as thisis not to be perpetuated by 
Monuments or Statues, but down in 
Hiſtories, from hence it proceeds, that 

$1: as 
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as human Nature bears ſtronger Incli- 
nations to Vice than Virtues, more ſeek 
to be taken Notice of by Hiſtorians, 
like Eroſftratus,. for ſome fi gnal Vil 
lainies, than for any Thing elſe. 
Moreover, as both the Virtues and 
Vices of Princes are related in Hiſto- 
ry, we are naturally more apt to 


excuſe our own Frailty by the Weak- 


neſs of Great Men, than to imitate 
their Virtues. And then what can be. 
more ridiculous than the Vanity of 
Hiſtorians, in aſſuming to themſelves,” 
both the Theory and Practice of Poli- 


fticks, and pretending the whole of 


both to be grounded upon the Diſ- 


courſes and Events of their Hiſtories; 


which, in Prudence, no one can truſt | 

to; for, what out of Self-Love, Flattery, 

Svite, or ſome other baſe Principle, 
H and 


* * * IAG. 
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and Diſregard to Veracity, there is 
ſcarcely one Hiſtorian to be found 
entirely impartial and faithful in his 
Narrations, who does not conſult more 


the Reputation of his Ingenuity, than 


Sincerity, and regard more publick 
Example than the real Nature of the 
Fact he relates. The Greeks valued 
themſelves for their Invention, not ad- 
hering to Matter of Fact; and the Ro- 
mans imitated them, And, although in 
ſome Hiſtorians we may find a juſt Re- 
lation of Things, yet a prudent Politi- 
cian cannot ſafely rely barely upon 


them, becauſe he muſt have Occaſion 


to pry into the ſecret Springs and Mo- 
tives of Actions; which, notwithſtand- 


Ing they be mentioned by the Hiſto- 


rian, yet they are uncertain and ima- 
ginary, or only pick'd up from com- 
mon Hear-ſay, ſince but very few Wri- 

| ters 
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ters were preſent upon the Spot, when — 
Things were tranſacted; nor, indeed, if 


they were preſent, could they poſſibly 
attend to all that paſt: Nor further, 
were they admitted into the * 
binets of Princes, to ſee the In- 
centives of their publick or private 
Actions; ſo that they are governed 
throughout their Relations, by juſt what 
every one ſays in Praiſe of, and to ag- 
grandize his own Actions: And very 
often they infer the Moti ves of an Ac- 
tion, by the Succeſs of it; wherein they 
are influenc'd by Paſhon, or Affection, 
or ſome other baſe Diſpoſition, giving a 
ſiniſter Interpretation of the Actions of 
Great Men: And as Vices are divided 
but by a thin Partition from Virtues, 
they frequently take occaſion to call a 
Brave Man, Raſh; a Generous one, Pro- 
. the prudent, Slothful; and the 

| H 2 Wary 
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Wary and Cautious, Cowards. Another 
Rock that moſt Hiſtorians ſplit upon, is 
Intereſt; for which they flatter, and 
without it, they malign and laſh Men: 
8⁰ Paterculus praiſes Sejanus, Livia, and 
Tiberius; whereas Tacitus adverts upon 
the Ambition of Sejanus, abhors the A- 
dultereſs Livia, and detects the Si- 
mulation of Tiberius ; being rather too 
keen and malicious in the Meaning he 
gave his Words, which carry a different 
Senſe from what they ſeem uſually to 
intimate. And this is a dangerous 
Privilege for an Hiſtorian to take 
in his Language, which every Action 
is ſure to fare the worſe for. Xenophon 
does not tell us what Cyrus was, but what 
he ought to have been; and this kind 
of Flattery it was, that conferr'd Re- 
nown upon Hercules, Achilles, Hector, 


Ti beſ, eus, Epaminondas, Lyſander, Xerxes, 
Alexander, 
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Alexander, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Scipi 0, Pom. 
pey, and Caſar, a Pack of famous Rogues, 
that over-run the World with OY 

nes, 


CoNSIPER next, continued Demo- 
critus, that Part of Philoſophy, calld 
Logick ; how envelop'd it is in So. 
phiſtry, Topicks, Words, and Confu- 
ſion of Terms, which it has invented: 
to convey our Ideas in: She is fo 
wholly taken up about Words, that 
ſhe never looks nor carries her Con- 
ſideration farther to explore into 
Nature's Secrets, as appears by the Pro- 
ficiency of thoſe that firſt invented 
this Science. And as you have but juſt 
paſſed the Schools, and different Sects 
of Philoſophers, there's no Occaſion 
for me to enlarge much more, upon 
. to you how artfully they all 
g | 0 2 diff 
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diſſemble and diſguiſe their Vices, un- 
der the falſe Appearances of Virtues; 
the Epicures being Gluttons; the Pe- 
ripateticks, covetous; the Platonicks 
and Stoicks, arrogant and vain-glori- 
ous. You might have ſeen, as you 
paſſed them, how widely they diſa- 
gree 1n what conſtitutes the Felicity of 
Man; Epicurus and Ariſtippus place it 
in Delights and Dainties; Pythagoras 
and Socrates, in Virtue z Ariſtotle, in 
Contemplation; Theophraſtus, in For- 
titude; Diodorus, in feeling no Pain; 
Periander in Glory, Honour, and Wealth; 
and others ſtill place it elſewhere. 
Sure never were more extravagant De- 
liriums and Whims heard! But it is 
much that among all theſe, no one 
ever thought to place Man's Felicity in 
not writing; which is, I am ſure, one 
of the greateſt and moſt irkſome Bu- 
ſineſſes 
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ſineſſes of Life. Plato alone, the moſt 
clear- ſighted of them all, knew it to be 
a fruitleſs Search to look for true Fe- 
licity upon Earth; and therefore put it 
in the Union of the Soul with the So. 
vereign Good, when it returns to in- 
corporate with its Ideas. For Man, 
while he continues here, is ſurrounded 
with Miſery and natural Infirmities: He 
is only the Sport of Fortune, and a 
fleeting Shadow, ſure to be ſwallowd 
up in Death: The World, which is gt 
ven for his Abode, is as fickle and in- 
conſtant as himſelf ;, but a Field 
of Battle, or -a Tragical Theatre; 
wherefore, it 1s neither in the World, 
nor in Man, that the true and real 
Felicity can be found, but elſe- 
where, and in another kind of Being, 
that we muſt expect to meet with it. 
The Philoſopher then turning himſelf 
| H 4 about 
4 | 
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about with a chearful Countenance, went 
on; How uppiſh and vain too 1s Arith- 
metick, becauſe Pythagoras dreamt, that 
in her Numbers were all the Sciences in- 
_ cluded : She was born at one Birth with 
Gaming, and bred up at the Breaſts of 
Avarice; who by her magical Charac- 
ters, draws up in a ſmall Compaſs all 
the Riches of the Univerſe, and calcu 
lates the unwearied Steps of the Sun. 


GEOMETRY likewiſe takes greatly 
upon her, becauſe without her Help 
there's no Admiſſion into Plato's School, 
and becauſe the Egyptians through her 
Aſſiſtance made Statues that could ſpeak: 
Archytas of Tarentum too, contriv'd by 
her a Dove tHat could fly; and Archime- 
des large Adamantine Orbs, that moved 


correſpondent with thoſe 3 in the Heaven. 
a She 
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She has forgot her firſt Riſe, which ſhe 
owes to the Inundations of the Nile, and 
is but a Siſter of thoſe imperfect Inſects 
| ſpawned on her Bank. She has indeed 
this however to brag of more than the 
other Sciences, That her Principles are 
certain and conſtant, in which all agree, 
without that Variety of Opinions that 
are in Aſtrnomy, wherein the Arabians, E- 
eyptians, and Chaldeans, did all difagree, 
both as to the Number of the Heavens, 
and their Movements, Orbs, Differences, 
and Epicycles, each preſuming them to be 
juſt as he underſtoodthem, tho ignorant 
whether they were ſo, or no. And this 
Confuſton,which aroſe from the various 
Courſes of the Stars,and the Mofion the 
Heavens, (they being ſo directly con- 
trary and different one from the other,) 
made Aſtronomers imagine, as they 
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thought it, impoſſible for the different 
Movements to concenter in one Body 


fich a Number of Heavens, and in 


them ſo many Orbs, Equators, and E- 
picycles: And by this Salvo, the ſeeming 
Impoſſibilities vaniſh'd, as the Diffe- 
rences likewiſe were in a manner clear- 

ed up, and the ſeveral Motions were 
regulated and pretty exactly meaſured 
by this their imaginary Structure of the 
Heavens; which is the beſt and moſt 
uſeful Lye that ever was form'd, ſince 
that certain and true Effects proceed from 
it; for now they can foretel to a Minute 
the Eclipſes and future Aſpects of the 
Stars and Planets. But if ſo be that the 
Regularity of ſome is not yet exactly ad- 
juſted, as that of Mars, and others ſince 


. diſcover'd by Teleſcopes, whoſe Mo- 


tions do ſtill want better to be aſcer- 
| tain d: 
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taind ; and if a perfect Knowledge of 
All of them be required, forus to be able 
to make an exact Judgment of them, 
how then dares Aſtrology pretend to 
preſage fature Events by the Mos 
tion, Diſpoſition, and Nat ure of the 
Stars, ſeeing that human Capacity is of 
too ſhort a Tether, our Comprehenſion 
too feeble and diſproportionate to the 
immenſe Diſtance between us and them, 
for us ever to arrive at the Knowledge 
of them, by the bare Direction of their 
Light and Rays; and therefore we ſoar 
too high in pretending to diſcover what 
is acting there. What tho' here below 
we are apt to infer and perceive the Caus 
ſes by their Effects, yet in the Heavens 
that is impoſſible to be done; for ſince the 
Stars are infinite in Number, how will 


any 
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any one be able to diſtiguiſh the Influ- 


ences of one Star from thoſe of another, 
eſpecially ſince each affects differently, 
according to its different Aſpect and Po- 
ſition? Nay, and though the Natures and 
Virtues of each were known, yet if they 
only diſpoſe or incline, not oblige us, how 
can we fail to make a raſh Judgment by 
them, ſince that our Liberty, Education, 
Diſcipline, Religion, Manners, the Place 
we are bred up in, Compliance with 
others, and many more ſuch like Acci- 
dents, do all change and alter our na- 
tural Diſpoſitions ? Nor indeed do ] leſs 
diſlike the Opinion of Origen and Albertus 
Magnus, That the Stars are not the Cauſe 
of future Contigencies, but- Signs de- 
ſeribed by God in radiant Characters in 
the Yoluminous Scroll of the Heavens, 

whoſe 
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whoſe Motions point out and unfold to 
the World future Events. But this O- 
pinion 1s erroneous too, ſeeing that E- 
vents ariſing both from Chance and our 
own Free-will, are infinite and number- 
leſs; in ſo many Ages rolling on, they 
can't poſſibly be foreboded by the Stars, 
which keep one conſtant and uniform 


Motion. 


Tos, however, that apply them- 
ſelves to this Science, may be excuſed 
by the noble Views they have, or the. 
Divinity that they aſpire after,in prying; 
into future Events: But what Excuſe, 
continued Democritus, can be given for 
Lawyers? who live upon other People, 


taken up wholly in the Quarrels and 


Concerns of others? whoſe Faculty is 
like an Elephant, carrying upon his 
Back 
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Back great Caſtles, or rather Mountains 
of Texts and Books? and their Profeſ- 
ſion, like an Unicorn, continued down 
from Father to Son in Regiſters? in 
which Matters are all ſtudied to their 
Hand ; whereby the Genius is crampt, 
being obliged to adhere to the Words 
and Meaning of the Legiſlator, juſt as 
if their Laws were always founded up- 
on the moſt fixed and ſoundeſt Princi- 
ples of Reaſon? And if Law be not ſo 
grounded, I don't ſee how it can be 
called a Science, being the Offspring of 
the frail and ſhort-ſighted Underſtanding 
of Man: Which the firſt Law-Givers of 
the World were very ſenſible of; and 
therefore they endeavoured to give a 
di vine Sanction or Authority to them a- 
mong the Vulgar, by perſwading Men 
they 


they had them by the Inſpiration of 
ſome Deity: As Mercury pretended . 
he had received his from Ofiris ; Minos 
his Laws from Jupiter ; Charondas his 
from Saturn ; Solon his from Minerva; 
Lycurgus his from Apollo ; and Numa 
Pompilius his from the Nymph Egeria. 
All which Laws, were we to take the 
Trouble to conſider, we ſhould find ma- 
ny of them to Swerve from Honeſty, 
Reaſon, and the Dictates of Nature, 
and that they carry a rank Savour of 
that Frailty and Malice which made 
them. And as for the Lawyers them- 
ſelves, they are ſuch that we muſt not 
only bribe them to ſpeak, but to hold 
their Tongue. And was it not to make 
Room for the Phyſicians, I ſhould cer- 


tainly deem them the moſt pernicious 
? to 
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to Mankind ; for as the one ruins 
our Eſtates, ſo the other our Lives: 
But Princes it is that ſuffer moſt by 
the laſt; for Phyſicians taking the Ad- 
vantage of the natural Deſire in Man 
to live, and as they know their Inte- 
reſt to be beſt with ſickly and infirm 
People, they obſerve it as a ſettled A- 
phoriſm to impair the Health of their 
Prince, in order to keep him ſubject 
to them, and to aggrandize and enrich 
_ themſelves. Wherefore it looked like 
great Diſcretion in that King of Frante, 
who allowed his Phyſicians great Sal- 
laries while he was well, but took them 
away again when he fell ill, The Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and Arcadians, kept 
_ themſelves free of this Evil; for they 
would not encourage this Faculty, or 
Military Art, that undoubtedly recei- 


ved 
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ved its Birth from Civil Wars, with 
which formerly they uſed to fight, as 
now-a-Days they do with Fire and 
Sword, Greece was ſo well verſed in 
it, that to diſpatch their Adverſaries 
the Romans, they ſent Phyſicians a- 
mongſt them; which the Republick 
being apprizd of, immediately drove 
them back. Moreover, continued he- 
who does not ſee the great Incertainty 
of this Science ? The Conſtitutions of 
Men being as different as their Faces, 
and fo intricate, that a Man can but 
ſcarcely, after a long Experience know 
his own, nay, and even then he can't 
be ſure on't; for the Conſtitution daily 
alters, and is liable to change through 
a Multitude of Accidents, which makes 
it impoſible almoſt for a Phyſician to 
know them; how then is it likely for 


4 
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him to hit on the Cure ? But, to ſuppoſe 
that Phyſicians could diſcover them, 
yet {till as Diſtempers are various, and 
their Cauſes numberleſs, and paſt find. 
ing out, how can they be able to apply 
ſuitable Remedies ? And although they 
were able to penetrate into the latent 
Cauſes of Diſtempers, yet even then a 
more exquiſite Knowledge ſtill would be 
wanting ; as to know the ſeveral Virtues 
and Effects lodged in Things; which Na- 
ture has providently, in order to open a 
tree Commerce and Correſpondence be- 
tween different Nations, concealed 
in Stones, Plants, and Animals, ſo that 
her Virtues and Powers do not lie con- 
fined to one Thing, or to one Place, 
but in ſeveral ; which put us under a Ne- 
cellity to carry our Search after them 
into other Nations, eſpecially after 
| thoſe 


. 


- 
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thoſe that we wanted in our own z and 
proved a Means to unite and cement 
different Countries in Love and Amity: 
But when, after all our Experience 
in exploring and diſcovering theſe ſe- 
cret Virtues, we happily light upon 
ſome, there is yet a remaining 
Danger in the Application of them ; 
for what cures one Part,-is often de- 


ſtructive, by ſome ſecret * or 
other, to the reſt. 


Bo r there is no Occaſion for any 
other Argument to ſhew the Inſuffi- 
ciency of this Art, than to obſerve 
how few Men die- natural Deaths, 

which almoſt all would do, was Phy- 
ſick certain, and only to correct the 
Humours of the Body, keeping them up 
to ſuch an Equality, as that they ſhould 
equally 
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equally decreaſe and wear out together, 
He was no Stranger to this Faculty, 
that ſaid, Art was long, and Life ſhort: 
Experience beſides is deceitful, and 
upon that Account the Doctor more 
dangerous than the Diſeaſe 3 which 
Nature by her own Strength is more 
likely to remove, than all his Glyſters, 
and poiſonous Potions. 


TAHIS is the Perfection of the 
Sciences ſo much noiſed about here, 
which I have carefully conſidered in 
the ſeveral Profeſſors of them in this 
Republick; and theſe are the general 


Cuauſes of my Laughter, though ſome- 


times it be rais d by more particular 
ones, as it was at that Juncture you 
asked me the Reaſon of it; which 


was, to ſes a Poet running like a Mad- 
Fellow 
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Fellow to ſhew his Friends an Epi- 
gram, before the Ink was ſcarcely 
dry, in ſuch prodigious Haſte, as if 
ſomebody had cut off his Noſe, and” 
he was going to get it clapt on Again, 
while the Blood ran warm, 


MARCUS VARRO ww I burſt out 


laughing at the Sage's Pleaſantry; 


when on a ſudden Heraclitus, who was 
on one Side of us, turning himſelf 
about in a Paſſion, with his Face all 
over 1n Tears, told us, He could not 
think it poſſible for any one to laugh 
in this Republick, that had but his 


right Senſes, or that could ſee the Ca 
lamities of the Place, and conſider 


how ſparing of her Benefits Nature 
had been towards the Citizens: For 


what tho, ſaid he, Logick, Rhetorick, 


Poetry, 
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Poetry, Philoſophy; and the other Sci: 
ences are born and bred. amongſt us; 
yet they grow up in the Midſt of ſuch 


«groſs Ignorance, as requires a great 


deal of Pains and Labour to brighten 
them up, and what we are our whole 
Life-time about; for juſt as Gold and 
Silver are found in the Mines en- 
cruſted with Droſs and Alloy, which 
if they are not refined in the Furnace, 
and worked with the Hammer, their 
hidden Worth lies uſeleſs ; ſo by vaſt 
Labour and Fatigue it- is, that we 
come to poliſh our Underſtandings, 


and to diſcover the Sciences lodged in 
mem.” -} 3! | 


— 


- WamaT Tears and Trouble in our 


Youth, what Travels and Watchings 


does -it afterwards in our advanced 
| | Age 


Age coſt us, in Reading, Writing, and 


Study, to acquire our ſmall Stock of 


Knowledge? For which at laſt, ſo ill 
are we dealt by, we are obliged to our 


Maſters, the Brutes with whom Nature 


has ſhewn herſelf more generous and 
liberal, It is to them we in a great 


Meaſure owe the Arts and Sciences, 


We learn'd our Politicks from the 
Bees; and Oeconomy from the Ant; 
the firſt giving us the Notion of. Mo- 
narchy, in the ſole Government of 
one, as the laſt gave us that of Ariſto- 
cracy, by their being govern'd by a 


few, and thoſe the beſt. The Cranes 
hinted to us Democracy, in that they 
all reign by Turns. The Nile-Bird 
ſhew'd us Navigation, his Wings being 
the Oars, and his Tail the Rudder: 
We were taught to weave by the 


Spider; 
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_ + Spider; to build, by the Swallow; to 


give a Glyſter, by the Stork; to bleed, 
by the Hippopotamus ; and by the 
Elephant, Surgery. And fo likewiſe 
Man's laborious Obſervations in Aſtro- 

nomy, we may ſee experimented 
by Beaſts: The Cynochephalus diſtin- 
guiſhes Day, Night, and the Hours, 
like an animated Clock, by his Bark. 
The Solſtices are known by the Bird 
of Paradice, his then ſhewing himſelf: 
And Dolphins, Ducks, and the King's 
Fiſher foretel us the Seaſons. * 


THE Philoſopher was here inter- 
rupted, and we obliged to run into a 
Porch, to make Way for a Drove of 
Beaſts, as Lions, Tygers, Wolves, Fox- 
es, and ſeveral Inſects, that followed 
2 Fee remarkably ugly and de- 

formed, 


3 


. 


formed, with a pointed Head, a wrin- 
kled Forehead, his Eyes quite ſunk in- 

to his Head, a flat Noſe, blabber Lips, 
and a very ſwarthy Complexion; with 
a Hump both behind and before, an 
Iron Collar about his Neck, and mark'd 
upon the Cheek; whom the Philoſo- 
pher no ſooner perceived, but he re- | 


ſumed his Diſcourſe, ſaying , 


FoLLow that Slave, by Name 
Eſep; and you ſhall ſee how in making 
Beaſts to ſpeak, he teaches, by their, 
Means, this Republick the trueſt Phi- 
loſophy, both Moral and Political; 
for he follows the beſt and ſureſt Maſ- 
ters. And now, continued he, O De- 
mocritus, how can a Philoſopher that at- 
tentively conſiders the Weakneſs of 

x” human 
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human Nature, laugh in a Matter 
that ſo greatly deſerves his * 


Tin Remrimand of his, tho 2 
lowed. with a Flood of Tears, could 
not put Democritus out of his merry 
Vein: 80 I. een laughed at both, to 
ſee that the one laugh d, becauſe the 
other would not; and the one grieve, 
becauſe the er would not weep. 
f Altho' ſometime after, I could not but 


1 think both the one and the other to in- 


veigh. too maliciouſſy againſt the Sci- 


| ences; which are a Sort of Attributes 


annexed to the Divine Being : For 
what is Poetry but a Divine Spark, 
tighted up in but few ? And Rheto- 
rick, but an Inſpication from Above, 
to inflaence us to Virtue? Hiſtory 
but the — of Jove, that 

ſhews 


N * 
— 
. 
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ſhews Time paſt, preſent, and future > 


Or Natural Philoſophy, but the Ener- 


gy of his Power? As Moral is nothing 


but the Richneſs of his Goodneſs, Aſtro- 
nomy is a Sample of his Greatneſs: 
And Arithmetick, what is it but his DiF- 


courſe bounded only by his Eſſence 


and Majeſty? Geometry, but the In- 
ſtrument he made all Things by, in 
Weight, Number, and Meaſure? And 


Law, but the Execution of his Juſtice? 


Or Phyfick, but a Demonſtration of 
his Loving-Kindneſs > But what will 
Envy ſpare ? Even the Sun, who far 
ſurpaſſes all Things in Beauty, and 
would make the very Idolatry of his 
Worſhip excuſable, has had'thoſe who, 


tho' without Eagles Eyes, have preſumed | 
to ſet a Number to his Rays, and to 
charge his Brightneſs with Blemiſties 


and Spots, 


I 2 Taking 
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TAKING Leave of the Philoſo- 
-phers, I turned the Corner of a 


 Strggt, and met S, full-but, run. 


ning, with her Coats in her Hand, 
from her Father: Who, as I ſtopp'd 
him, made ſad Complaints of his 
Daughter; that ſne minded nothing 
but to make Verſes, without the leaſt 
Thoughts of the Buſineſs, and Con- 
cerns of the Houſe, as to ſew and 
ſpin; which, ſaid he, are the fitteſt 
and moſt becoming for a Woman: Tis 
not for them to ſtudy and fling away 
their Time upon Books, which diſtract 
their Thoughts, and are apt to make 
them vain of the little they know, to 
enter into Diſputes, and to keep Com- 
pany with Men; to the no ſmall Pre- 


er of their Character, as it makes 
| them 
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them grow remiſs and neglectful of 
the Reſervedneſs and Decency of their 
Sex, I was greatly touched at the 
| old Man's Caſe, whoſe Daughteggby 
| her Study and Frieks, had made her- 
| ſelf the Town-talk of the Place, and 
led the old Gentleman a very weari- 
| ſome Life. Having pretty well ap- 
peaſed him, however, by the plauſible 
Excuſes I made in her Behalf, I took 
my. Leave, and went up à Street, 
where I ſaw the famous Hiftories of 
Plantin's Edition, with Flowers de Lis, 
Griffins and Salamanders in their 
Frontiſpiece : It would have ſarprized- 
one to ſee the Number of Diſhes'cooked 
out there; there were /Eneids gilt on 
the Back, boil'd, baked, and curiouſly: 
dreſs d; Fuſti and Metamorphoſes roaſted, 
toſs d up in Pancakes and Fritters, ſteepd 
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in Water, and diſhed out after the 
fineſt Faſhion; and fo coſtly, that I 
was apt to imagine the Citizens owed 
their Ms, Indigeſtion, Head-Aches, 
dejected and ſodden Looks to them, be- 
cauſe they did not know when to be 
ſatisfied in the rich Repaſt. But no 
Diſh there pleaſed me fo much, as Po- 
ets well minced, and Republicks fricaſ- 
fied; which made as good a Figure as 
the beſt in Plantin's Shop: Wherein I 
was juſt preparing to enter, had not 
M. Varro bid me defer it till I had ſeen 
the Seffions-Houſe, which ſtood oppoſite 
againſt us. Whither he no ſooner con- 
ducted me, but I ſaw Men ſcourging 
of Perjurers in great Numbers, who had 
Fvorn to Things they knew nothing 
of, upon the bare Word and Credit of 


their Maſters';" and as many more un- 
MI * | j 0 derwent 


derwent the ſame Puniſhment, for their 
wanton Abuſe of the Greek Language, 
We were admitted into a large Hall by 
two Grammarians, where I beheld exal- 
ted above the reſt the three yenerable 
Judges of Antiquity, Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus, and Eacus.; The Court was but 
juſt began, when there came in to de- 
fend a Cauſe an elderly Man leaning 
upon a Stick, ſhaking all over with hy 
Palſey, and with ſo aged a Look, that, 
to gueſs by his Countenance, he was af 
leaſt ninety Years old: It ſurprized 
me to ſee that one of that Age bad 

not withdrawn himſelf from the Hur- 
ry of the World, to . ſpend. his laff 
feeble Breath in Retirement and Eaſe. 
Who, as Varro, at my Deſire, told me, was 
that learned Advocate and Contempora- 
ye Seneca, Thuranius, who was ſo uſed 
I 4 to 
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to the Noiſe of the Bar, that when by 
the Order of Caius Czſar, he was ob- 
lig'd to retire from Buſineſs, he laid 
himſelf down in a Kind of Agony 
upon his Bed, and order'd his Servants 
to mourn for him as if dead: The idle 
Time of their old Maſter was grie- 
vouſly lamented by them; inſomuch 
that had he not been nd again to 
his Office, they would have had Occa- 

ſtion to bemoan his Funeral. Such 
Iddttiſn Ambition are Men poſſeſſed 
with, that they covet to live more for 
other Men's fakes than their own, ne- 
ver enjoying the Happineſs of an ea. 
y and ſedate Mind. I had a great 
Deſire to hear him, but was prevented 
by a Company of Officers dragging 
along Julius  Caſar | Scaliger, with a 


Gag in his * and his Hands ma- 


ot. ; nacled 
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nacled; and after him follow d Ovid, 
Plautus, Terence, Propertius, Tibullus, 
Claudian, Statius, Silins Jralicus, "Lucan, 
Horace, Juvenal, Perfius, and Martial; alt 
of them almoſt being maimed, and with 
Scars in their Faces; one without a Noſe, 
another without an Eye, ſome with arti- 
ficial Teeth and Hair, others with wood - 
en Legs and Arms, ſo monſtrouſly diſ- 
figured that they hardly knew their 
own Faces. A profound Silence aroſe 
in the Hall; when Ovid, in the Name 
af the reſt, as being the moſt eloquent 
and verſed in Rhetorick and the Law, 

which in his younger Tears he had 
ſtudy d, addreſs d his n * LE 
Show. | 343; 8607Þ.- 
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17 IN this Caſe, you moſt impaxtiaF 

ho Ju ges, it would be needleſs to make - 
I 5 ce % uſe 
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* uſe of Rhetorick to captivate your- 


* Favour, to raiſe your Attention by 
* an artful Exordium, to inform you 
* by a long Detail of the Matter, or 
to convince you by a tedious Narra- 
tion; or laſtly, to inflame your 


© Minds by a Confirmation and Con- 


cluſion upon the whole: All this, I 
< ſay, would be needleſs; for here 
« ſtands the Delinquent before your 
Eyes, with his Hands now teeming 
& with Blood, and the Wounds ſtill 
4 bleeding. The evident Truth of 
the Fact will not admit of any Re- 
* torical Artifice, no more than your 
4 known Readineſs to puniſh Offen- 
ces would permit me to tire you 
& qut with a tedious Narration: But 
« Jet our mangled Countenances and 


2 my Bodies ſpeak for us: Theſe 


10 are 


1 
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« are the Offences, and he there the : 
* Offender. And as for our Inno- 


« cency and Conduct, we appeal to 


e the whole Republick; wherein we 
have lived upwards of a thouſand = 
«, Years, not only eaſy and peaceable; > 
„ but with Honour and Efteem; 
* What have Plautus and Terente done,; 
« to deſerve ſuch Treatment? who 2 
« have always been the Entertain- 
„ment and Delight of the Peoples 
« the one an agreeable and welk * 
„ ſpoken Man; the other grave and 
0 circumſpect? In what have Prep 
te rins and Tibulus offended? botn 
_ <, pleaſant, ſweet, and amorous Men? 
* And then, as for Silius halicus;) he is 
* of that great ' Humility, that he 1 
<« never lifted up; but carries his Eyes 
8 eee „ and looks for thoſe 


1 « Beauties 
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_ © Beauties in others, he ſees are want- 
ing in himſelf, * Enunius, indeed, is 
« ſomething impolite in Converſation, 

te but then his great Abilities make 
„ up for that. Claudian is remarkable 
4 for his Li velineſs? and altho his 
Stock be not large, yet he finely 
* ſets it off to Advantage. And what 
« if Heatius be preſumptuous? Lucan 
* proud and haughty? theſe Faults 
. proceed from their Vain - Glory, 
* and the Impetuoſity- of their Gent 
us, and injure none but themſelves, 
* Horace is ſevere and exact; who, 
4 though he ſhews a Value for his 
* own Talent, does not . depreciate 
E. thoſe of others; and if ſometimes 
« he cuts a Joke, 'tis ſure to be 
« a civil one, and only for Marth's 
2 Ae Juurnal, 1 muſt allow, is 
55 ſatiri- 
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* ſatirical; but then he is an ho- 
« neſt Man, and only does it out 
of pure Zeal to reform this Re- 
publick, taking Notice of Vices 
ein general, without ſo much as 
| once mentioning + the Delinquent 7 
© Whom Perfius muſt ſtill have of- 
« fended leſs -; becauſe, indeed, if 
te he had offended. him at all, his 
“% Talk is fo obſcure; confuſed; and 
| « intricate, ' that no one could tell 
| whether the Affront was level“ 
© led at him or ſome Body elſe. 
| « Martial is the only one that, by 
| his ugly Temper, keen Jokes, and 
“ humourſome Turns, could poſſi⸗ 
« bly have given any Occaſion 
to the Delinguent for this Abuſe; 

. _ he proteſts and vows! he ne- 
ver ſaw, nor ever heard any Thing 
An. " "WF 
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&« of him. Aud, laſtly, with on | 
2 Leave, to mention myſelf. 


ur -without J Proſtienption 
“ ſay, that I have always been 
looked upon as one of a meek 
« and eaſy Temper; and, though 
« T never wanted for Wit, yet it 
© can't be ſaid, that I ever em- 
« ployd it to others Prejudice; and 
if in my Youth I committed ſome 
« Extravagandies in Love Affairs, I 
„ have ſuffered for them in my Ba- 
niſhment, and no one ovght to be 
“ puniſnied twice for the ſame Crime. 
But, ſuppoſe we had all been guilty of 
7 Faults, the Offender was no competent 
Judge; your Cognizance alone it was 
that they had ought to have fallen un- 
S . But no wonder, indeed, he has 

8 uſed 


— 
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* -uſed us ſo inſolently, ſince that he has 
not kept off his prophane Hands from 
pious and religious Authors, | as Saunas 


Karius, Bede, Euſebius, and others, 


** Defend, therefore, moſt grave Judges, 
« our Honour, and ; ſecure the Tran- 
** quility of the Republick, Which is 
*« greatly threatned by this daring and 
** preſumptious Citizen, whoſe File 
« 1s like a two-edged Sword, and from 
* which no one of us is ſafe. 


Ovip had ſcarcely made-an End, 
before Scaliger, taking the Gag out 


of his Mouth, entered upon his De- 


fence with an haughty Air and Shew 


of Contempt for the venerable Aſſem 
bly, without the leaſt Reſpe& or Defe- 


rence to the Judges, being incenſed to 
ſee himſelf affronted in ſo publick a 
| Place 
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Place: But the People prevented hie 
going on; for they dragged him thro 
the Hall, and were both the Judges 
and Execùtioners of that Sentence, ho 
might have expected to hear from the 
Tribunal. The People, however, had 
ſuffered for this Piece of Preſumption 
in the Face of the Court, had not 
ſome more weighty Matter happened 
to take off the Minds of the Judges; 
Wl | which was a Multitude of People that 
j _ ruſhed into the Hall, crying and roar- 
g | ing that their Ladiſhips, the Sciences, 
Wl were gone from their Palace; and 
'4 that there was now only a few Marks 
or Ruins to be ſeen of what they had 
been. The Citizens lifted up both 
their Eyes and Voices to Heaven, fil- 
ling the Place with diſmal Moans and 


Cries, one or other Hhewing the little 
pas. £0.20 55 of 
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of the Sciences that they had fas 


ved, X Fr ONS 


Tas Judges being in the utmoſt 
Conſternation at the News, they went 
almoſt ſenſeleſs out of the Hall to 
inform themſelves better of the Maſk 


hap, and to ſeek for Redreſs. But 


the Poets continued ſtill pummelling 
Scaliger with ſuch Rage, that out of 
Compaſſion to that great Scholar; and 
bright Ornament of polite Litera- 
ture, I endeavourd all I could to 
appeaſe them: But Claudian conti 
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Te Author trifles here for three or four Lines 
together: He mentions the ſeveral Fragments of the 
Sciences ſome had ſecur d to themſelves ;' as, that: One 
had got a Cloak of the Spring or Bloom of Rhetorick; 
another a Head-Dreſs of the. Brightneſs ef Poetry: 
and ſuch like Stuff, not deſerving to be tranſlated. 
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 nued ſo teſty, and my Dream ſo 
lively, that I lifted up my Fiſt in a 
Paſſion, juſt as if I had been awake, 
to ſtrike him, but hit my Arm 
againſt the Bedſtead; whereupon I 


awoke out of the Multitude of Er- 
rors which 1 had been in while aſleep; 
perceiving the Vanity of our Fatigue, 
Watchings, and laborious Studies; and 
that tis not he that is fartheſt gone 
in the Arts and Sciences, who is wiſe, 
but he, that has true and juſt No- 
tions of Things; and that, regardleſs + 
of the Vulgar's light and vain Opi- 
nions, lets ſuch only paſz fon · true, 


1 


| 


